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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Accession of Laoghaire. He attempts to enforce the Leinster 
tribute, is defeated in battle and taken prisoner. His reign and 
death. Laoghaire, the son of Nial y 4 Great, as related in a 
Sormer chapter, succeeded to the throne afier the demise of his 
brave uncle, Dathy. 


Our historians have fixed the epoch of Laoghaire’s ac- 
cession in the year 428, of the christian era. He acquired 
t experience in war; in the campaigns of his father 
jal and his uncle Dathy, and on several great occasions 
he displayed the most signal feats of intrepidity and cou- 
To a prince like him, whose darling passion was 
ambition, and whose desire was to shine in martial re- 
nown, the calm of peace was disagreeable. His daring 
spirit could not languish in the luxuries of a court, nor 
repose in the sunshine of an inactive reign. War was 
the native element of his soul, it was the object that 
attracted his inclinations. An ambitious monarch like 
him, with a great standi army, could not long want a 
pretext for commencing hostilities on a neighbouring 
state. The Britons having refused to pay the tribute 
to which his father Nial e them subject, he resolved, 
in consequence, to exact it by the force of the sword. 
In conjunction with his allies, the Picts, he made an 
incursion into Britain, defeated such of the inhabitants 
as appeared in arms, wasted the country, and compelled 
the people not only to-pay him the contributions which 
he originally demarided, but to deliver up to him hostages 
for the faithful performance of the conditions of the peace 
which he granted to them. Rapin, it will be observed 
by the intelligent reader, alludes to this invasion of Bri- 


_ tain by the Irish, in his history. 


Returning home enriched with spoils and flushed with 
victory, his restless spirit could find no repose under the 
olive of His army being now brave, numerous, 
and disciplined, he imagined that he could easily force 
the king of Leinster to pay the tribute which so many 
of his predecessors attempted to exact. 

Crimthan Kinsellagh, the son of Eana, who so gal- 


lantly opposed the grandfather of this monarch, 


chardth, was now king of Leinster. This prince indig- 
nantly refused to pay the required impost. The refusal, 
of course, was deemed by Laoghaire as tantamount to a 
declaration of war. Crimthan saw the storm gathering 
around him without dismay, and made every prepara- 
tion to brave the shock of its explosion. At his call the 
people of Leinster flew to arms, and arrayed themselves 
under the banner of their king. Crimthan, b policy 
and address, persuaded Nafraoich and Luigh, kings of 
north and south Munster, to become his allies. Strength- 
ened by this confederacy, he began to entertain sanguine 
hopes of success in the approaching war. But before 
the allies had reached Kilkenny, the monarch carried 
fire and sword to the town of Wexford, and succeeded 
in capturing the palace of Ferns, in which he found a 
great quantity of treasure. Crimthan, on his approach, 
retreated to a strong post in the county of Ki kenny, 
where he determined to await the arrival of his allies. 
Laoghaire, wishing to ‘give-some repose to his troops, 
after their long march, established his head-guarters in 
Wexford. As soon as the Munster forces had joined the 
king of Leinster, he, with his combined army, marched 
towards the camp of the monarch. Laoghaire not con- 
sidering Wexford a favourable battle-ground, retreated 
to Atha-Dara, an extensive plain, near Monastereven, 
in the county of Kildare. Here botk parties mutually 
agreed to decide their differences by the fate of a battle. 

The conflict, as usual, was desperately disputed, and 
feats of heroism and genius were displayed on both sides 
of the highest character; but after a prolonged struggle 
as fierce as it was brave, the monarch was overpowered 
by the allied troops, and taken prisoner; nor could he 
purchase his freedom but on condition of discharging 
the ee from all future tribute and vassalege. 

Tot conditiops he was reluctantly obliged to sub- 
mit, and to take a solemn oath that he would fulfil their 
obligations. 





*The inhabitants of Letnster were called Lagenians from the Irish 
name of Leinster, Lainseach, which it derived from Labhra Laoinaeach 

who was monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3685. He, during the usurpation of 
his uncle Cobhthach, resided in Franee, the king of that country being his 
uncle, who entrusted him with the chief command of his army. “He,” 
says O'Halloran, “ first introduced into Ireland the use of the Laighean, 





or Gaulish spear, and he set many foundries at work in Wexford for the 
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But oaths have seldom restrained regal power: kings, 
in all ages; have disregarded their sacred obligations, and 
only adhered to them while their power was too feeble 
to violate them. Laoghaire, therefore, as soon as he re- 
covered his liberty, protested against the treatment he 
had received ; alleged that his oath was compulsory, 
and, in consequence, refused to submit to the restrictions 
which it had imposed upon him. Accordingly, as soon 
as he returned to Tara, he began, with the most spirited 
activity, to recruit his army. Crimthan, on the other 
hand, was not idle. He filled up all the chasms made in 
his ranks during the last war, and did every thing that 
could conciliate the friendship and good. opinion of the 
pemece of Munster. To reward Luigh Dealboid, the 

ing of north Munster and general of the Dalgais, he 
gave hima grant of a large tract of land in Meath, which 
was possessed by his posterity, the Dealbhnas and 
O’Finnallads, until the twelfth century, when they were 
dispoiled of it by Hugo De Lacy, who made a grant of 
it to Gilbert De Nugent, the ancestor of the present ear] 
of West Meath.+ Laoghaire, now overran as a conqueror 
Leinster with a mighty army, and compelled Crimthan to 


fabrication of these instruments of war; hence, ever after, Leinster was 
distinguished by the rest of the nation by the name of Coige Laighean, 
or the province of spears.” For a more particular account of the derivi- 
tive of Leinster, we beg to refer the reader to the XVI. chapter of our 
history of Ireland. 


+Hugh De Lacy held the highest place in the confidence and regard 
of Henry II. Prior to the king’s departure from Ireland, in 1173, he 
made De Lacy a grant of the entire county of Meath, and promoted him 
to the high office of Governor of Dublin. The better to secure his pos- 
sessions, De Lacy contrived to win the affections of the Princess Rosa 
O'Connor, the daughter of King Roderick, and to espouse her. This 
union gave him a strong hold in the popularity of the Irish, who reve- 
renced their Milisian princesses with romantic entusiasm. The just 
and impartial government of De Lacy in Ireland, as well as the populari- 
ty that he acquired hy his marriage with an Irish princess, exposed him 
to the envy and malice of his countrymen, who excited the jealousy and 
fears of Henry so much, that he recalled him to England. But the mo- 
ment he came before Henry, he vindicated his conduct with such a force 
of eloquence, that he reinstated hiss in all his dignities and, invested him 
with full powers to act as his lord deputy in Ireland. After resuming 
his government, he built several forts in his principality of Meath, to de: 
fend it from the attacks of the Irish chieftains, the O’Riellys and 
O’Rourkes. In his progress of erecting these forts, he determined to 
demolish the old abbey of Dorrowe, near Kells, which was founded by 
St. Columb Kille. All the Irish workmen, shocked at his impiety in pro- 
faning, by such sacrilege, an edifice consecrated and built by their royal 
saint, indignantly refused to demolish the abbey. De Lacy, irritated by 
this refusal, began to use harsh expressions to the workmen; whereupon 
one of them snatched a battle-axe “ and,” says Leland, “with one vigor- 
ous blow smote off his head.” This occurred in August, 1186. Prior to 
the death of De Lacy, he gave to Sir -Gilbert De Nugent, as a marriage 
portion with his sister Margaret, an assignment of the lordships of Del- 
ven More (gteat) and Delvenbeg (little) in the county of Meath, which his 
discendants possess until this day. 

Henry ennobled De Nugent by the title of baron of Delvin. His de- 
ecendant, Richard Nugent, eighth baron of Delvin, was elevated to the 
office of lord deputy of Ireland, by Henry VIII. in 1528. But he did not 
enjoy his “palmy state” long; for in an incursion which he made into 
the country of O'Connor, the king’s county, he was captured and impri- 
soned by that gallant chieftain. Richard, the tenth baron, was imprison- 
ed by James II. on the charge of being concerned in the imaginary con- 
spiracy of the O’Niels, O’Donnels, O’Doughertys, Maguires, and M’Ma- 
hons, in 1607. But after effecting his escape from the castle of Dublin, 
eh fled to England, procured an audience of the king, and succeeded in 








uest 
enriched the exchequer of the monarch, and enabled him 
to prepare another expedition for Britain, on a most ex- 
tensive scale. 

At this juncture, 436, the Britons, hearing of the de- 
signs of the Irish monarch on their country, elected a 
military chieftain (VortieERN) as their king. He levied 


pay him the tribute which he demanded. This co’ 


an army, with which he marched to north Britain, to 
oppose the Irish king, and his allies, the Picts. But 
in a battle which ar place at Carlisle; Vortigern was 
totally defeated. The disastrous result of the engage- 
ment completely humbled the Britons, and obliged them 
to solicit the aid of the Saxons. In their consternation 
and dismay, they retreated to the borders of Wales, 
whence the victorious Irish monarch pursued them. The 
arrival of the Saxons, however, revived their spirits, and 
the united armies made head against the Irish invaders 
with success; and Britain, through the assistance of her 
new auxiliaries gained a temporary relief from the dis- 
tresses of war. But the Britons were unworthy of pos- 
sessing a land which they had not the spirit to defend; 
and the extremities to which they were reduced by their 
Saxon allies, as we learn from English history, were 
much more severe than all they had hitherto endured 
from the Irish and Picts. Laoghaire, however, by a 
superior force, was necessitated to retreat to Caledonia. 
Here he occupied an advantageous position, in the moun- 
tains, where he intended to defend himself until he could 
procure reinforcements from Ireland. Several months 
elapsed before the succours from his kingdom had arriv- 
ed. While the king was impatient for the assistance of 
his new levies, he was in the habit, on every serene even- 
ing, of seating himself on the summit of a mountain 
overlooking the sea, to gaze on the far-extended ocean, 
and to strain his longing eyes, endeavouring to de- 
scern the approach of his fleet in the distant perspective. 

But as his eyes were at length blessed with a view of 
the long expected armament, he was killed by lightning, 
in the thirtieth year of his reign. “It is indeed,” says 
M’Derworr, “somewhat singular, that he and his prede- 
cessor should both meet their fate from this dangerous 
relement, and that both should be ascribed to similar 
causes. Dathy’s to that of having violated the cell of a 
hermit; and Laoghaire’s, to the violation of the treaty 
he had made with the Lagenians, and which he conse- 
crated with an oath.” The contemporaries of Laoghaire 
were Crimthan Kinsellagh, king of Leinster, Muireadhac 
O’Niel, king of Ulster, Dungabach O’Connor, king of 
Connaught, and Angus M’Carthy, king of Leath Moga, 
or Munster. The character of Laoghaire, is was com- 
pound.of vice and virtues. His ambition stifled the 
voice of justice in his mind; all the noblest qualities of 
his heart were diverted from the channel in which na- 
ture had designed them to flow, by the power which that 
passion exercised over his best feelings. 

We must here observe, that our annalists have deg 
us but scanty details of this reign, which was so distin- 
guished by conquest and martial exploits. The cause, 


—_— 


created him Earl of West Meath. His grandson, Richard, the second 
earl, fought gallantly against Cromwell; in consequence of which, that 
execrable tyrant caused an act of parliament to be passed for confiscat- 
ing his properties, and exempting him from pardon for life. But on the 
restoration of Charles II. in 1661, he recovered his dignities and: estates. 

To trace down the geneology of the Nugent family sinee that period 
is unnecessary, as the reader will find a relation of their marriages and 





deoths in the Irish peerage. 
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we think, may be attributed to the engrossing attraction 
of the complete change and reformation in the religion 
of the country. We may naturally conclude, that the 
introduction of Christianity interfered with that public 
attention which had hitherto been paid to the national 
records. The propagation of the gospel employed, at 
this epoch, the zeal, as well as the talent of the learned ; 
and experience informs us, that in all sudden changes and 
revolutions, while the public attention is directed to one 
great national object, either through the interest which 
it creates, or the passion for novelty that it nourishes, 
matters of minor consideration, are deemed unworthy of 
assiduous regard. But, as in the physical world, when 
the laws of nature are interrupted by a partial suspen- 
sion of their operations, we have reason to apprehend 
some violent reaction, or explosion, to restore the equili- 
brium ; so, in the moral world, partial evils must be en- 
dured before universal good can be acquired. 





CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. 

WE copy the following spirited and well-written criticism 
from the London las, on Boaden’s biography of an actress, 
who, in the droll, the whimsical, and the hoiden heroines of 
comedy, was never equalled on the English boards. It is true 
that her frailties obscured the lustre of that chastity which is 
the proverbial virtue of Irish females; but her genius and 
talents have encircled the renown of her country with the 
halo of their celebrity. She was deserted, in her youth, by 
her unnatural father, Captain Bland, who ought to have pro- 
tected her, and instilled precepts of virtue into her mind, and 
warned her against treading that flowery pathway of passion 
where the guileful serpents of seduction watched the progress 
of beauty and innocence, A history of her connexion with 
the present king of England is detailed in the critique which 
we extract. When the Duke of Clarence was married to the 
present queen of England, he unkindly and ungratefully with- 
drew the pecuniary allowance which he had promised to pay 
annually to this unfortunate woman, during her life. In con- 
sequence, she was reduced to indigence, and, to evade inear- 
ceration, she was obliged to exile herself to France, where 
she died, neglected and friendless, without even the attention, 
in her last hour, of any of those sons and daughters for whom 
she expended her all, and thus entangled herself in indigence, 
diffeulty, and afflicting embarrassment. We have a vivid 
recollection of her spirited performance of The Country 
Girl; of Luey,in the Virgin Unmasked ; and of several 
other characters, in which she displayed inimitable powers. 
The only actress, in this country, that concentrates the viva- 
cious attributes of Mrs. Jordan, in her style of acting, is 
Miss Rock, an accomplished lady, who, under every assump- 
tion, displays those felicitous requisites, capability and ver- 
satility, which, like the chords of her native harp, when 
swept by her fine fingers, she can render susceptible of every 
modulation that the endless varieties of character and pas- 
sion can give or require. Mrs. Jordan’s figure had the sym- 
metry a Grecian statue; but, if we except the fine ex- 
pression that brightened her smiles or darkened her tears, 
there was nothing very fascinating in her face. ; 


The Life of Mrs. Jordan, including Original Private Cor- 
respondence, and numerous .2necdotes of her Contem- 
poraries. By James Boaden, Esq., Author of the “ Life 
of Kemble, &c., 2 vols. London, 1830. 

Perhaps the whole range of biography does not furuish so 
contemptible a production as that which now lies -before us, 
and through which we have waded in vain with the charitable 


Life of Mrs. Jordan. 


affording the author an incidental good word. The truth is, 
Mr. Boaden wants the first requisite of capacity for such a 
task; and in this particular instance he wanted that without 
which even capacity is useless—the materials of Mis. 
Jordan’s life. He literally knows nothing about Mrs. Jordan. 
His work may be called, if it so please the reader’s fancy, 
fifty years’ stage gossip picked up in the purlieus of the 
heatres; but 1tis quackery of a very glaring kind to call it a 
life of Mrs. Jordan. It is Hamlet without the Prince, with 
a vengeance. Of Mrs. Jordan’s life, as herein related, the 
whole particulars may be compressed in a few lines. 


Mrs. Jordan was the daughter of a Miss Grace Phillips, 
one of three sisters of a Welsh family. ‘This lady was mar- 
ried by a Catholic priest to a Mr. Bland, and from the manner 
in which Mr. Boaden states this fact, and the subsequen 
exceedingly discreditable disguises of name assumed by. the 
unfortunate offspring of the connexion, we are left free to 
suspect that the said Mrss Grace Phillips was not particn- 
larly strict as to the terms on which she consented to change 
here condition. Mr. Bland’s family being (no doubt justly) 
incensed at this folly, Mrs. Bland put forward her daughter, 
who was born somewhere about the pear 1762, under the 
name of Francis, The sprightly actress, in the early stage 
of her career, is represented as passing sometimes under the 
name of Francis, sometimes Phillips, and, when her mother 
desired to irritate her husband’s family, sometimes Bland; 
until at length, yielding to the necessity of appearances, she 
took the name of Mrs. Jordan, which was given to her by 
Tate Wilkinson, in Yorkshire, when she sought an engage- 
ment at his theatre. Mrs. Jordan was born at Waterford, 
and her first appearance on the stage was in Ryder’s theatre 
in Dublin, as Phebe, in 4s Vou Like It. Daly, who had 
the rival theatre, offered higher terms, and we next find the 
lady enacting at his house in the male attire. ‘The manager 
took her with him on his provincial tour, during which a lieu- 
tenant Doyne proposed for her, but was rejected. Here we 
come to the iucident, which, as it is said to have coloured her 
whole life, ought either to have been wholly omitted or truly 
explained. Daly, the manager, is represented as a profli- 
gate and a gallant of the mos! unprincipled description. He 
exerted his power in the theatre, which, in the instance of 
minor performers, is no less than a tyranny, to revenge him- 
self upon such ladies of the company as refused him what- 
ever favours he demanded. After giving a sufficiently dis- 
gusting portrait of this monster,"Mr. Boaden informs us, in 
a remarkably mysterious tone, that it was asserted he teased 
Miss Francis with his addresses, but she resisted, and de- 
serted his theatre ; upon which he sue! for the usual penalty, 
which was paid by the benevolence of a stranger ; while, in 
the same breath, he adds, that another report says he was a 
favoured lover. From an allusion in a note, which is much 
too coarse and involved in unfair doubt for us to copy, Mr. 
Boaden leads his readers to believe that Mr. Daly did ac- 
tually accomplish his base designs; so that Miss Francis’s 
ruin and flight to Englaud are to be attributed to the manager 
of the Dublin theatre. Being determined to try her fortune 
in England, she applied to Tate Wilkinson. Her situation 
at the moment obliged a change of name, and then she adopted 
the name of Jordan. Her success was brilliant We now 
trace her occasionally from theatre to theatre, picking her out 
from amidst pages of mere theatrical rubbish, and find that 
she was every where received with delight. We see dimly 
through Mr. Boaden’s verbose and confused narrative, a Mr. 
Ford, afterwards Sir Richard Ford, peering out. His part in 
the drama is that of protector to Mrs. Jordan. The lady 
lived with this gentleman, who, for reasons that are obvious 
euough, refi to marry her, when she informed him that 
she had another offer of protection from the Duke of Cle- 
rence; and that, if he did not make her his wife, she would 
become the mistress of her royal lover. This matter was 
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from whenee a part of her correspondence is dated, strangely 
enough continued on the stage as usual. We now hear no- 
thing more of Mrs. Jordan; even this part of the transfer of 
her affections is not lucidly told in those volumes, but, as we 
must not keep our readers in the dark, we have explicitly 
stated what our biographer only darkly insinuates, Not hav- 
ing entered into the history of her union with the duke, it 
would not, of course, be proper to favour the pnblic with an 
account of the cause or manner of her separation. All that 
is told is, that she was separated. ‘Thanks, good Mr, Boa- 
den, for that important fact. Of their private life we literally 
learn nothing ; the author appearing anxious to conceal all 
he knows, if, indeed, he know any thing, which we confess 
is very spony phe. Having, after a domestic intercourse of 
twenty years, n in the end separated from the duke, she 
retu to the stage, her affairs disordered, her mind broken 
down, and her whole situation presenting a picture of cala- 
mity at once harrowing and revolting. The public are as 
well informed as Mr. Boaden of the catastrophe. Mrs. 
Jordan went to France to avoid arrest; was treated with 
neglect by her friends; and died miserably, in Paris— 
some people say of want, others of sorrow—but Mr. Boa- 
den is not able to make up his mind on the point. 

These iculars we have gathered painfully from two 
large volumes. They do not occupy actually more than a 
small portion of the whole. Yet Mr. Boaden has the ho- 
nesty to call his work a Life of Mrs. Jordan. Really even 
in this era of book-making and book imposition, this is ‘ too 
bad.” 

Now, a few words on the faults of this publication. Who 
was Mrs. Jordan’s first protector? Why did not Mr. Boa- 
den tell us that? When did she first meet Mr. Ford? Was 
it before or after her appearance at York? On these essen- 
tial points we are left completely uninformed. We know 
nothing of Mr. Ford from this book, which may be said to 
state no more of Mrs. Jordan than the play-bills of the day, 
and some ype 4 sip from the newspapers. The lady’s 
intercourse wi ay Duke of Clarence is carefully avoided, 
out of delicacy, we suppose, to that royal personage. ‘The 
motive is an unworthy one at best, and, whether it actuated 
the writer or not, will still cast its servile shadow over his 
worthless labours. The inferences to which Mr. Boaden’s 
injudicious mysteriousness and caution lead are these—we 
recount them to show the great injury he has done to the 
name of a lady into whose cause he professes to enter with 
such extreme zeal and loyalty. It is impossible to read the 
work without being impressed with these suspicions—for 
there is hardly any thing positive in it—that Mrs. Jordan was 
first the victim of Mr. Daly ; that she afterwards formed a 
connexion with Mr. Ford; and that she finally, after giving 
birth to three children, left that gentleman, tempted by the 
more flattering offer of the Duke of Clarence ; while, all 
through her life, interest seems to have pervaded her thoughts 
night and day. The question of money obtrudes itself every 
where. Her letters constantly suggest the idea in various 
shapes, so that, although she made a splendid fortune, and 
was profuse in its expenditure, yet, to the last, she did not 
cease to think about it with avaricious earnestness. These, 
we repeat, are the conclusions to which the readers of Mr. 
Boaden’s book mustcome. We know he did not intend to 
lead people to such opinions, but, nevertheless, he has as ef- 
fectually done it as if he were Mrs, Jordan’s bitterest enemy. 
Such is the result of undertaking a task for which nature and 
the want of proper acquirements entireiy disqualify the aspi- 
rant. 

There is no one living can make a spirited subject so dull 
as Mr. Boaden ; he is master of the science of tawdry. His 
occasional theatrical criticisms are, for the most part, opposed 
point blank to truth. On his own favourite subject, the stage 
and the actors, he is devoid of judgment. Except in two or 
three accidental instances, his opinions are heresies: and 
pronounced, moreover, with such an air of faith and sin- 


ot 





cerity, that it is impossible not to pity the weakness of the 
intellect that sanctions them. He talks reverentially of Shak- 
speare, but it must never be forgotten how he cut him up for 
the use of families. People, we know, will call all this ami- 
able weakness : but it is now too late to permit absurd fala- 
cies in taste to pass current because of the ‘ good intentions” 
of the utterer. Mr. Boaden may be, for all we know or 
care, a very good man, and mean very well, but he is a 
sad judge of the drama and its living expounders, and twad- 
dles over both like one who had lost his memory and his dis- 
cernment. 

The only scraps in the work worth any thing are some 
few letters of Mrs. Jordan’s, inserted at the close. From 
these we make extracts. ‘They afford some insight into the 
lady’s character, and will be read with interest. 

Rumours having found their way into the papers of pre- 
tended quarrels between her and the duke, here is a note to a 
private friend contradicting them. 

Bushy House, Sunday. 

Dear Sir,—I should be very ungrateful indeed, if I could, for 
&@ moment, consider as an enemy one from whom I have re- 
ceived very decided proofs of kindness and attention. I love 
candour and truth on all occasions; and the frankness with 
which you speak of my professional merits stamps a value on 
your opinion of them, and which (entre nous) I really believe is 
quite as much as they deserve! but we do not feel inclined to 
quarrel with the world for thinking better of us than than we 
deserve. 

I do not know how te thank you for the humanity with which 
you seem to enter into my feelings; they are, indeed, very acute: 
and, did you know the three incomparable and truly amiable ob- 
jects of my anxiety, you would not be inclined to withdraw 
your sympathy. 

With regard to the report of my quarrel with the duke, every 
day of our past and present lives must give the lie to it. He is 
an example for half the husbands and fathers in the world, the 
best of masters, and the most firm and generous of friends. 
I will, in a day or two, avail myself of your kind offer, and con- 
tradict those odious and truly wicked reports. I am so ill that I 
can do nothing myself, but must wait for the assistance of a 
good and clever friend, who is at present out of the way, and 
who (if truth is not quite scared out of the world) will endea- 
vour to do away the ill impressions those reports were meant to 
make. In the mean time, accept my thanks, and believe me, 
yours truly, 

Doran Jonpan. 

Here is a glance into her private feelings. She speaks of 
her professional career, of her profits, of her children—all 
in a natural tone, and showing the ruling passion strongly 
enough. 

Bath, Sunday, 22 April, 1809. 

Dear Sir,—I should be more insensible than my heart tells me 
Iam, if I did not experience much gratification from your very 
kind and friendly letters—friendly they must be, for, though I 
am ever asking favours of you, I feel it impossible that I can 
ever return them. 

My professional success through life has, indeed, been most 
extraordinary: and, consequently, attended with great emolu- 
ments. But from my first starting in life, at the early age fo 
fourteen, I have always had a large family to support. My mo- 
ther was a duty. But on brothers and sisters I have lavished 
more money than can be supposed; and more, I am sorry to 
say, than I can well justify to those who have a stronger and 
prior claim on my exertions. With regard to myself (as much 
depends on our ideas of riches) I have certainly enough; but 
this is ton selfish a consideration to weigh one moment against 
what I consider to be a duty. I am quite tired of the profes- 
sion. I have lost those great excitemeuts}'vantty and emulation. 
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The first has been amply gratified; and the last I see no occa- 
sion for; but still, without these, it is a mere money-getting 
drudgery. 

The enthusiasm of the good people here is really ridiculous ; 
but it brings “ grist to the mill,” and I shall, notwithstanding the 
great drawback of unsettled weather, clear, between this place 
and Bristol, from 8002. to 9002, 

Though I very seldom go out, when from home, I was tempted 
by my dear girl to go to a fashionable library to read the papers; 
and, not being known, was entertained by some ladies with a 
most pathetic description of the parting between me and the 
duke! My very dress was described, and the whole conversation 
accurately repeated! Unfortunately for the party, a lady came 
in, who immediately addressed me by name, which threw them 
into the most ridiculous and (I conceive) the most unpleasant 
embarrassment imaginable. In pity to them, I left the place 
immediately, and flatter myself I did not show any disgust or 
ill-nature on the occasion. 

The last favour I asked of you was not to gratify my own va- 
nity, but my best friends ; who, in spite of the world, are, I can 
with truth assure you, as much interested about me as they were 
seventeen yearsago. Believe me ever your truly obliged, 


Dora Jorpan. 
P.S. I fear I have tired you with my scrawl. 


On the subject of the separation, which Mr. Boaden leaves 
in the most ingenious mystery, the following letters are more 
explicit than the whole of Mr. Boaden’s revelations in his ill- 
selected character of a biographer. 

Bushy, Saturday. 

My dear Sir,—I received yours and its enclosure safe this 
morning. My mind is beginning to feel somewhat reconciled to 
the shock and surprise it has lately received; for could you or 
the world beliéve that we never had, for twenty years, the sem- 
blance of a quarrel? But this is so well known in our domestic 
circle, that the astonishmeat is the greater. Money, money, my 
good friend, or the want of it, has, I am convinced, made him, 
at this moment, the most wretched of men; but having done 
wrong, he does not like to retract. But with all his excellent 
qualities, his domestic virtues, his love for his lovely children, 
what must he notat this moment suffer! His distresses should 
have been relieved before—but this is entre novs. All his letters 
are full of the most unqualified praise of my conduct; and it is 
the most heartfelt blessing to know that, to the best of my 
power, I have endeavoured to deserve it. I have received the 
greatest kindness and attention from the R**t, and every branch 
of the royal family, who, in the most unreserved terms, |de- 
plore this melancholy business. The whole correspondence is 
before the R**t; and I am proud to add, that my past and pre- 
sent conduct has secured me a friend, who declares he never 
will forsake me. “My forbearance,” he says, “is beyond 
what he could have imagined!” But what will not a woman 
do who is firmly and sincerely attached! Had he left me to 
starve, I never would have uttered a word to his disadvantage. 

I enclose you two other letters; and in a day or two you shall 
see more, the rest being in the handsof the R***t. And now, 
my dear friend, do not hear the D. of C. unfairly abused: he has 
done wrong, and he is suffering for it; but, as far as he has left 
it in his own power, he is doing every thing that is kind and 
noble, even to the distressing himself. I thank you sincerely 
for the friendly caution at the end of your letter, though I trust 
there will be no occasion for it; but it was kind and friendly, 
and as such I shall ever esteem it. 

I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, PAP at 

These letters are for your eye alone. 


ds 
Bushy, Monday:!# 
Dear Sir,—I should be sorry the letters I have enclosed 
you were the only vouchers I could produce to the world, if 
cessary. But, good God! what will not the world say? 
ceived two letters this day, telling me that I was accused 
triguing with the Duke of Cumberland! I am heart-sick,and 
almost worn out with this cruel business: but Iam, very gyipgey 
fully, yours, aslif 
Dora Jorvamif 
Bushy, Thursday,!@ 
Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your kind attention 
my request. We really live so much in the country, and 
entirely within ourselves, that we might be dead and buri 
without our friends knowing even that we had been ill. I hav: 
the heartfelt happiness of informing you that the duke is con- 
siderably better, though far from bemg as we could wish: how- 
ever, his physicians have given his royal highness permission to 
go to town to-morrow. I have been confined ever since my re- 
turn, owing to the fatigue and anxiety I have gone through. 
I fear it will be some time before I recover the very great shock 


Ireceived. I hear there are to be two Drury-lanes—I believe 
just as likely as one. Yours ever, 
Dora Jorpax. 


Cadogan-place, Thursday. 
My deat Sir,—I fear I must have appeared unmindful of your 
many kindnesses, in having been such a length of time in writ- 
ing to you; but really, till very lately, my spirits have been so 
depressed, that I am sure you will understand my feelings when 
I say, it costs me more pain to write to those interested about 
me than to a common acquaintanee; but the constant kindness 
and attention I meet with from the duke, in every respect but 
personal interviews, (and which depends as much on my feel- 
ings as his,) has, in a great measure, restored me to my former 
health and spirits. Among many noble traits of goodness, he 
has lately added one more—that of exonerating me from my 
promise of not returning to my profession. This he has done 
under the idea of its benefitting my health, and adding to my 
pleasures and comforts; and, though it is very uncertain whe- 
ther I shall ever avail myself of this kindness, yet you, if you 
choose, are at liberty to make it known, whether publicly or pri- 
vately. Yours, ever, &c. &c. 
Dora Jorpan. 
P.S. I wish I could see you; but it is sueh a long way for you 
to come. 
St. James's, Tuesday, 7th December. 
My Dear Sir,—I lose not a moment in letting you know that 
the Duke of Clarence has concluded and settled on me and his 
children the most liberal and generous provision; and I trust 
every thing will sink into oblivion. Yours, ever, 
Dora Jorpan. 


We give these extracts in justice to all parties; but we 
cannot close our »otiep without expressing deep regret that 
such a publicatidfsieuro have issued from the press. It 
neither vindicates the de: ad or the living, but leaves the re- 
putation of both in a dan; gerus predicament. It is impossi- 
ble to draw any fair opinic yn :om Mr. Boaden’s book, without 
dragging a prejudice or an injurious suspicion along with it. 
The whole is a mass of confusion, threadbare anecdotes, ta- 
| vern reminiscences, and inconclusive hints, not statements, 
Those who were hitherto disposed to pity Mrs. Jordan, be- 
lieving her to have been wronged, will now think ill of her, 
seeing that no circumstances of vindication are to be found 
in the narrative of her life ; while those who were di 
to defend the part taken by the royal duke, will not, in this 
miserable compilation, discover a single good reason for their 
faith. The truth seems to be, that the duke provided for the 
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lady as well as he could, and that he did «more for: her chil- --- * 
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dren than probably one man in every hundred who declaim 
about such things would have done under similar circum- 
stances. She was evidently dazzled by the loftiness of her 
pquest, and, to secure it, abandoned her then subsisting 
pledge. During her residence at Bushy-house there was no 
sround of complaint furnished by her conduct, nor none in 
Bil of her royal friend. So matters progressed, until state 
ity at last compelled, as she must have known it would 
Wi¥e done at one period or another, a final separation. This 
@ttline is all the public know, or have any right to know. 
Blame does not attach any where, that we can see, The most 
disgraceful fact connected with the story is, that, at a distance 
of many years from the lady’s death, Mr. Boaden should under- 
her biography ; and that, too, immediately on the duke’s 
aceession to the throne, profiting meanly by a circumstance 
at, toa man of right feelings or true delicacy, would have 
resented motives for avoiding the subject altogether. 





‘ THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
Tuk critical comments which follow, from the Atlas, on 


the most eminent English magazines, will, we hope, afford 
entertainment to the readers of the Jrish Shield. ‘The edit- 
ors of the las are accomplished critics, who can write elo- 
quently and philosophically on every subject which they 
take up. 


.. The Monthly presents its readers with some articles of 
standard merit this month. In the political department, which 
is taken up with more than usual eneregy, we recognize in- 
creased ubility and zeal. The choice of subjects is excellent, 
and their Sr so good as to raise this publication to 
the highest rank among periodicals. 

Blackwood publishes two parts, from which one good num- 
ber might be compiled. The ‘Winter Rhapsody” is continued 
to such a weary length as to justify its title. ‘The style’ is, as 
usual, rambling, but studded with. bold and beautiful thoughts. 
The besetting thought is, that these wild soliloquies of old 
Curistoruer are spread out to repletion. ‘The best article 
is that entitled «Sadler and the Edinburgh Reviewer.” It eon- 
tains a complete history of the Malthusian principle, and an 
able exposition of Mr. Sapier’s profound work, on popula- 
tion. It is the most complete essay on that subject that has 
issued from the press; we do not even except the admirable 
articles of the Standard, for, of necessity, they were less 
connected and complete. The ‘‘Noctes”’ is sleepy, and should 
have been published without the flattering adjunct, 4mbro- 
siane. 

The novels of the season are briefly disposed of in a spirit 
of bitter raillery. On the slavery question Frazer puts forth 
a great deal of information, mixed with a prejudice insepara- 
ble from the advocacy, through good and evil, of the site of 
the planters. His partialities, however, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted, are fully balanced by the puling sentimentalities of 
the majority of his opponents. The fact seems to be, that on 
this question, as well as on most others, truth lies between 
the contending parties. The cologaA.PAaae a vested interest 
secured to them originally by government, which ought not 
to be wantonly disturbed. They have already suffered much, 
and fear that they are destined to suffer more. On the other 
hand, humanity demands a relaxation of the severities that 
undeniably have marked the domestic jurisdiction of the plan- 
be _ It 18 for Parliament to legislate between the right and 
the complaint. This number of Frazer contains a lithograph 

_ of Crorrox Croxer, together with an explanatory sketch of 
h is written in a tone of such dubious mirth, 
i cult to say whether the writer had ridicule or 


uppermost in his mind. 
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English Periodicals. 


article that overrates her merits as a poetess; a somewhat pro- 
sy exposition of the merits of vote by ballot; an involved and 
exceedingly Scotch article on the principles of property and 
the poor laws, by Mr. Garr; and an uneandid, inconclusive, 
and intemperate notice of Moore’s Byron. In all other re- 
spects the magazine is, as usual, got up with propriety, want- 
ing wit and relief. ‘The article on Byron proceeds on a false 
assumption, and the writer, with a valour akin to that of the 
children who first make card soldiers and then shoot them, 
exhibits great skill in prostrating the positions he builds up 
in his imagination. He complains that the work is not a life 
of Byron, and concludes by urging that there ought to be no 
life of the man published but that which is to be found in his 
works. He says that the work ought not to have been called a 
Life of Lord Byron, which is not called; and that it ought to 
have been called his correspondence, which it is called. He 
accuses Mr. Moore of destroying Lord Byron's MS, auto- 
biography, in order to make a larger profit aflerwards by writ- 
ing the life himself; and yet he says, that the-work is not a 
life of Lord Byron, but merely acollection ofhis letters. ‘There 
is, too, a slight confusion of ideas as to the tendency of the 
work; he says, that Mr. Moore has tarnished the memory of 
his friend by this publication ; although every body, except 
the writer of this most flimsy piece of abuse, feels that it is 
eminently calculated to redeem Lord Byron’s memory from 
the slanders of others, and that such is Mr. Moore’s most ar- 
dent desire throughout. He objects to those passages in Lord 
Byron’s letters that relate to petty matters, overlooking the 
obvious truth that it was the strange mixture of powers and 
tastes, which those passages aptly illustrate, that distinguish- 
ed the extraordinary mind of the poet, and without the illus- 
tration of which no portrait of him would have been complete. 
Other biographers applauded or scandalized Lord Byron 
without reserve. Moore alone shows him exactly as he was, 
and the final impression is highly favourable to his lordship’s 
character. The reviewer complains of the “letters being 
dovetailed into awkward divisions, and interlined with con- 
stellations of asterisks;”’ he says that “ flattery is just a men- 
tal glass of brandy ;” and that “no writer ever sat down un- 
der the shade of his own palm-tree more triumphantly than 
Lord Byron, [a very unfortunate image, so far as truth is con- 
cerned, ] and no one had ever more reason to know that its 
shadow brought not repose [in whieh case the aforesaid tree 
could not have been a palm-tree;} that its crown [the tree’s] 
was of thorns; its shelter but that of the upas, mere! show- 
ing it was no palm-tree |," and the writer who can commit 
such twaddle as this sets up as a judge upon the merits of 
Moore. 


The Achievements of the Knights of Malta. By Alexander 
Sutherland, Esq. Vol. I. Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 
LX. Edinburgh, 1831. 


The perusal of this volume, which traces the historical and 
personal narrative of the * military friars’’ of Malta down to 
the close of the fifteenth century, has afforded us unmixed 
pleasure. There has not, hitherto, existed in our language a 
complete account of the knights of Malta. ‘The only records 
that remain to us concerning that singular situation lie scat- 
tered in various works, and exhibited nothing more satisfacto- 
ry than isolated facts and fabulous anecdotes. Mr. Sutherland 
has, with great pains and exceljent judgment, collected, out of 
the most regular but unfinished histories, by Vertot and Bois- 
gelin, the principal materials for his own; and, by the aid of 
the fragments of information gleaned from a variety of other 
sources succeeded in drawing up a narrative that almost bor- 
ders on the regions of romance, while it preserves all the fea- 
tures of truth. We propose to look a little more deeply into 
this work when we receive the second vioume, which will con- 
clude it. Atpresent we can afford no further space than will 
eontain our approbation of the portion we have perused. Per- 

we may have occasion to chide the author for some in- 
i blemishes of style, where hie enthusiasm throws his 
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sober feelings into the shade; yet we hardly know whether, 
with such a subject in his mind, he would not have beer more 
blameable had he managed to clothe his expressions in colder 
and graver language. A burst of strong emotion relieves such 
a work as this, and makes it more natural than a regularly 
measured history. 





DAURA O’CONNOR AND PATRICK O’TIMMONY, 


4 Tale translated for the Irisn Suiviv, from the M.S. of 
M* Duiry. 





Davura O’Connor was the daughter of Tuathal 
O'Connor, who was Prince of Sligo, in the latter end of 
the tenth century. Between her and Patrick O’Tim- 
mony, the young and gallant chieftain of the island of 
Enmis Murry,” a reciprocal and ardent passion sub- 
sisted. 

In feats of chivalry Patrick often won the prize from 
the M‘Mahon, the O’Reilly, and the Maguire; and, in 
the bright circle of beauty that gemmed the annual 
banquet-table of O’Connor Sligo, the lovely and beau- 
teous Daura shone as a moon amongst stars. No whiter 
hands touched the harp, no bluer eye expressed sensi- 
bility of soul, no sweeter songs breathed from carnation 
lips, than those of the lady Daura. 

There was music in her voice and magic in her form; 
her smile was fascination, and her words, soft as the 
tones stealing from the olian harp, breathed the very 
poetry of passion. 

Her charms awakened ardent love in the bosom of 
every chieftain; but every chieftain knew that he che- 
rished a hopeless passion, as the fortunate Lord Ennis 
Murry was the elected object of the heart and affections 
of the beautiful Daura O’Connor. Her father ap- 
proved of the attachment of the lovers, and consented 
to their union at the Hymeneal altar. 

Amongst the gallant guests at the palace of Sligo, 
was Cathel O’Cahain, a warlike chieftain, of Antrim, 
who loved Daura to distraction, and, in consequence, 
hated his fortunate rival with the most implacable feel- 
ings of envy. The lady spurned his proffered love with 
contempt, so that he singled out her, as well as the lord 
of her affections, for the victims of his deadly ven- 
geance. The opportunity for which he had long 





* The pictaresque island of Ennis Murry is situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, near the entrance of the bay of Sligo. This isle, which is about 
nine miles east of the town of Sligo, and of a triangular form, presents 
ashore exceedingly prominent and precipitous. ‘The whole eastern 
side, broken by spiral cliffs, piled one above the other like embattled 
towers, raises the apexes of its rocky pyramids to the elevation of one 
hundred feet above the marine level. Neither tree nor shrub grows on 
this rock-built isle. Its length is two English miles ; its breadth near a 
mile. It is inhabited principally by fishermen, as the sea that encircles 
it abounds with a great variety of every species of fish. We wonder 
that no Irish antiquary has taken notice of the druidical and monastic 
ruins that are strewn over Ennis Murry. The remains of the druidical 
temple consist of a large octangular court-yard, whose area covers an 
acre of ground, incl my a stone wall, of exquisite masonry, nine feet 
thick and ten in height. The stones composing this wall were chisselled 
tnd nicely jointed, so as to render the cement of mortar unnecessary. In 
the centre of the area is a tomb, built of polished limestone. On several 
other parts of the island are abbey-ruins, relics of antiquity, pillars, 
crosses, druidical altars, and cromlechs; but by whom or in what 

were erected, no historian tells us, But, in our Topography oft 
County of we shall give a comprehensive description of Ennis 
Murry, and some of the marvellous legendary tales which “ grey 
tradition” has propagated, yogerding © hermit, of the name of Father 
Malash, whose tomb, surmounted by his statue, sculptured from red Irish 
oak, is stil] in a high state of preservation 
¢ 


Daura O°’ Connor and Patrick O’ Timmony. 





wished, of sacrificing the lovers to his imveterate re- 
sentment, at length arrived. In those days the Irish 
ladies freely participated in the sports of the chase. 
Ona an occasion when O'Connor, his guests, and several 
noble ladies were hunting on the sea-coast, at a short 
distance from Sligo, Cathel, disguised as a mariner, 
approached Daura, and, with aflected sorrow, told her 
that the fiery steed of O’Timmony, in pursuit of the 
stag, had precipitated itself and its master down a steep 
rock, and that, in consequence, the chieftain was on the 
verge of death, on a rocky island in the adjoining bay, 
which he pointed out to her. She grieved beyond ex- 
okie implored the treacherous Cathel to cénduct 

er immediately, in his boat, to her wounded lover. 
He, overjoyed at an opportunity that he expected 
should gratify his criminal wishes, bore the unsuspect- 
ing maiden to his boat, and, plying his oars with all his 
might, soon approached the spot where she was im- 
patient to soothe and console her beloved chief. 

But the guileful Cathel, when within a few fathoms 
of the rock, rudely seized the astonished lady, and at- 
tempted to violate her person. 'To evade the dishonour 
which he intended her, she tore herself from his grasp- 
ing arms, and plunged into the sea, by the waves of 
which she was carried to the shore. Her dismal eries 
drew her brother Heber to the beach, who discerned, 
through the haze, his sister standing on the cliff, making 
signals of distress. He rushed into Cathel’s barge, 
then at anchor in one of the creeks, and hastily bent 
his course towards his sorrowing sister. But as he was 
stepping from the barge to the cliff, O’Timmony, in 
quest of his fair one, came to the beach, and recogniz- 
ing the wailing voice of Daura, and mistaking Heber 
for Cathel, in the rage of his indignation, he bent his 
bow, and sent a feathered dart to the bosom of his 
friend, who fell dead at the feet of his sister. 

The enraged lover, still imagining that he had killed 
Cathel, and. impatient to rescue the darling of his aftec- 
tions from her perilous situation, plunged into the im- 
petuous surge, and with daring courage struggled to 
gain the island by swimming. But, alas! the effort 
was as vain as generously romantic. The tempest- 
foamed waves closed over the gallant and devoted lover ! 
The agonized eyes of Daura beheld him now contend- 
ing with the furious billows, and then sinkihg for ever 
in their yawning abyss! Frantic with grief and de- 
spair, she dashed herself from the frowning cliff into 
the ocean, to share the watery tomb of the youth whom 
she loved to the very romanticity of passion. 

The tale opens with a description of the banquet, 
which is elegantly beautiful in the Irish, and full of the 
expression and spirit that characterise a language 
which Spenser and Bishop Percy pronounced the “ na- 
tive dialect of the pathetic passions.” . 

* % * * * * 

The O’Connor filled the golden goblet with rosy 
wine, and rising from his jewel-studded chair of state, 
said—* Drink, fair daughters of Erin,—drink, brave 
knights of chivalry, to the memory of the heroes who 
have fallen in the strife of Shields. Let every harp in 
the hall resound with the war-song of Nial the Great- 
for it delights my soul to hear, as it were, the voice of 
his spirit breathing in music. How sweet is the re- 
membrance of the mighty dead! It spreads a uet 
of intellectual luxury for thought, and sends the affeci; 
rom of the soul on a pilgrimage to the tombs of the 

lant, 
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“« The exploits of the regal horoes, Con, Nial, Dathy, 
Flan, Callaghan, and Kennedy, still shine as unsettin 
‘suns in the firmament of immortal fame, to warm an 
wivify the courage and patriotism of their deseends 
ants, in the cause of our dear wave-wreathed isle-— 
But let the harps of the bards be silent, that my 
«laughter may sing the tale of the loves of Oscar and 
Princess Minora; to me it is-a pleasing and sorrowful 
song, that recalls recollections of the most touching ten- 
derness, for I heard it breathed in the May of life, by 
lips frem which I borrowed the first inspiration of love 
—hby the pouting lips of Eva-O’Reilly, my dear de- 

spouse. But the dark brown years of regret 
ve rolled away my past joys in their course. 
* * * * * * . 

“The song was composed by Ossian, that poet-hero 
of Erin, ates in senstbility of soul, stren th of ima- 

ination, and majasty of passion, was fully equal to 
the prince of Grecian bards; for he was capable of 
—ane: the rare union of sentiment with sound—of 
being the poet of the senses, and the minstrel of the 
heart.” 

The -white-bosomed virgin rose, like the moon ascend- 
ing a throne of clouds, and, taking up her harp, sang 
the admired strain (ef which Mr. Dury has given us 
no copy) with se teuching and moving an expression, 
that her melody seemed the united harmony of the 
muses and the graces. She knew that her father loved 
to hear the favourite song, so that she employed her 
whole skill in animating it with passion and sensibility. 

Every heart was affected by the spell of her voice 
and music; and every susceptible person shivered and 
wept. When her father expressed his approbation of 
her fine _ singing, a transient gleam pf pleasure 
played, like beantiful coruscations, dimpling the open- 
ing moss-rose, in the winning witchery of her soul- 
picturing smile. 

“I never hear that song,” said O’Connor, “ without 
feeling a pang of sorrow and sadness; it makes the days 
of ther times dawn again in my memory ; it reminds me 
of her that I loved. "But let joy resound in my hall; 
let the wine brighten the gloom of languid sadness. 
To-night let us enjoy the feast; to-morrow we shall 
labour in the toils of the chase. Well-trained dogs and 
fleet coursers are provided for all my guests, and by 
to-morrow’s dawn we will start ten stags at least from 
their covert, in yonder mountains.” 





PARTY-SPIRIT. 


“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.”— Pope, 








.To define the evils which party-spirit has produced, in 
ancient and modern times, would be to delineate the portrait 
of a Proteus, or depict the figure of the fleeting air. Vo- 
lumes might be written on the national calamities which 
have emanated from party-spirit, not only in remote, but even 
in recent ages. Ireland, for centuries, has been the victim 
of the worst species of party-spirit: that which was en- 
gendered in religious prejudice, and trained up in inveterate 
animosity. In that country it poisoned the very springs of 
social affection, estranged the son from the parent, and, rush- 


ing like an impetuous torrent through the land, it divided the 
affections of the people, and swept away the national sym- 
pathies that formed the union and friendship of kinsmen. 
This vile spirit unfortunately associated itself with the 
very concerns of Irish life. It snatched the scales from the 
hand of Justice, and interfered with the prerogative of the 





magistrate. Party-spirit is, therefore, the greatest curse that 
can befal a country, because it saps the very pillars of the 
social system ; it spreads the paralyzing malady of division 
and discord through the land; demolishes the strong-holds of 
patriotism ; and makes the people more averse, and more 
implacable enemies to each other, than if they were of dif- 
ferent nations. How many countries has it reduced to sla- 
very ? how mariy has it subjected to despotism? France 
lost her glory and the conquesis of Napoleon by it; Ireland 
was yoked by it in the harness of English oppression ; and 
this great republic, too, during the last war, was nearly pros 
trated by it under the paws of the British lion. Its voleanic 
firesare not yet.extinguished, we fear,in America. They still 
are glowing, like flames covered with lava, susceptible to ig- 
nition by 4 single spark. Here it presumes to dictate to the 
executive government. 

The leading maxim of party-spirit is, that ignorance and 
incapacity form the security of the multitude ; and, when it 
proscribes as heretics, and punishes as infidels, all who do not 
adhere to ite gloomy dogmas, then, indeed, it produces the 
most baneful effects of superstition and bigotry. The con- 
sequences that result from it are, therefore, extremely perni- 
cious, not only with regatd to those advantages which they 
give to the common enemy, but as to those private evils 
with which they devastate the heart of almost every parti- 
cular person, A furious party-spirit, when it rages with un- 
controlled violence, exerts itself m.civil war; and, when it is 
under its greatest restraint, as in this country, breaks out into 
calumny and defamation. 

In a word, it fills a nation with spleen, resentment, and 
rancour, and extinguishes the lights of good nature and com- 
passion in the bosom. Consequently, it is the most destruc- 
tive curse that heaven, in its wrath, can inflict on mortals. 
It dissolves the spells of love and the contracts of friend- 
ship; and it takes away the power, as well as the inclination, 
of noble and liberal exertion. In fine, it is the demon of 
dissension and strife, whose source of pleasure results from 
human misery and enmity. It cuts off some of the most 
important sources of human happiness; and, unlike the tem- 
pest which lowers and darkens only to produce a more bril- 
liant sunshine, it spreads a heavy cloud of night over the 
land, which the brightest rays of genius may long attempt, 
in vain, to penetrate, and the clearer light of revelation be 
searcely able to remove. 
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REPEAL OF THE UNION: 


Mr. O’Gorman Mahon, it will be perceived in the followin 
parliamentary report, grappled with the question of the repea 
of the Union with a force of spirit and talent that reflects high 
honour on his character as a senator, speaker, and an Irishman. 

The frequent interruptions with which he was annoyed, in 
the course of his speech, and the hostile sentiments ex ressed by 
Sir Robert Peel, and other members of the Huuse of Commons, 
demonstrate that legislation will never wring from the grasp of 
English despotism the rights and immunities to which Ireland is 
so justly entitled. We never were able to extortany benefit from 
the justice of England ; our sufferings and wrongs never touched 
the hearts of our rulers, while they considered themselves im- 
pregnable in their strength. Any concessions that have been 
can to us within the period of the lastcentury were, it cannot be 
denied, a!l extorted, at moments of Irish power and British weak- 
ness; consequently they have not been the fruits of English li- 
berality, but of English fears, so that they have gained with us 
neither credit nor thankfatness. A war in Europe will necessi- 
tate England to either restore the legislative liberties of Ireland, or 
renounce all right of sovereignty over that country forever. At 
the bidding of young Napoleon mighty events will start into exist- 
ence, to change and revolutionize the whole political system of 
Europe. 


O’Gorman Mahon said, that in rising to make his motion 





relative to the proclamation that had been issued.in Ireland, 
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he had to request the indulgence of the House for what he 
knew must be an unsavoury subject to it. (A laugh.) Yes; 
he knew that the question must be unsavoury, because— 
(Another laugh.) He thanked the hon, member for Limerick 
(Mr. S. Rice) for his sneer—it came exceedingly well from 
him; but (continued the hon. gentleman) it shall be remember- 
ed to him—(order, order)—it shall be remembered to him, 
that from the Treasury Bench. (Loud cries of *Order.”’) 

The Speaker rose, but O’Gorman Mahon still remained 
standing. 

The Speaker—will the hon. member please to take his 
seat? (O’Gorman Mahon sat down.) I rose to interrupt what 
I conceived, if persevered in, would be disorderly. 

O0’Gorman Mahon—I am but new to the House, and I am 
therefore obliged whenever any senior member is pleased to 
offer me his advice; but if » and you 

Mr. Speaker—Admit that you rose in anticipation to an- 
swer that which was unmeaning till it was heard through. 

Sir C. Wetherell rose to order, and said—Sir, after the 
masterly manner in which you have announced the rule of or- 
der—(cheers)—after the manner in which you have avoided, 
because you hoped that an intimation would be sufficient; after 
the manner in which you have avoided all severity and harsh- 
ness of manner, and when you have by your manner respond- 
ed to the feelings of the whole House—lI am surprised that 
that intimation has not had the effect. (Loud cries of ‘Hear, 
hear.’?) But if it has not, you, sir, will again be required by 
the House to rise from that chair to secure its order. (Loud 
cheering.) . 

O’Gorman Mahon—Sir, the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge has ealled on you to rise from that chair. (Cries of 
“No, no.”) He did! And now, stand forward any gentleman 
who says he did not. (Loud cries of “Order, order.” 

The Speaker—I am sure the hon. member will feel, on re- 
flection, that when I attempt to interrupt the course of any 
speech, I endeavour to do it in a manner of the greatest leni- 
ty—(loud cheering from all sides of the House)—at the same 
time that I believe it to be consistent with the full discharge 
of my duty. (Hear, res | The hon. member will, with an ex- 
ception to what | trust is the general feeling of this house, admit 
that I do not interfere unless [ am satisfied that what I inter- 
rupt will be out of order; and however I may abstain froin 
exercising that duty in strong terms, I do it not only from a 
hope, but from a belief, that;the hint will be taken, and that I 
shall not be called on to express the rules of the House in 
stronger terms. (Loud cheering.) 

O’Gorman Mahon—Sir, I thank you; I thank you; for you 
do not contradict what I assert. Indeed, you confirmed what 
I said, by abstaining, when you rose, from contradicting me 
when you were called on todo so. (A cry of “No, no.”) I 
thank you for your “No;” but why is it repeated in this way; 
and why does not some individual gentleman stand up and say 
it? Had the Speaker hinted at what the hon. member for 
Boroughbridge has called on him to rise for and announce as a 
breach of order? The hon. member for Boroughbridge how- 
ever, has, with the tact and talents peculiar to his profession, 
and considering to what profession he belongs it is not won- 
derful that he is able to pervert the truth. (Cries of “Order,” 
and *Question.”) I thank you for your “Question.” 

The Speaker—I cannot be but persuaded that the hon. member 
will, on reflection, thank me for my interference. He is now 
disorderly on two grounds; and if he calls on me I will tell him 
how. In the first place, what he is now submitting to the 
House is not the question; and, in the next place, in attribut- 
ing wilful and professional perversion to any member, he is 
attributing a motive which is disorderly at all times, 

_ O'Gorman Mahon—Well, I am now proscribed from touch- 
ing the Hon. member for Boroughbridge any further. But J 
may meet him again elsewhere—(Loud cries of ‘Order, or- 
der.) Am I out of order in addressing myself to the Speaker? 
It now that, after being interrupted six or eight times, 
you have decided that I am out of order for speaking of the 
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hon. member for Boroughbridge, for speaking of the perver- 
sion which I consider as belonging to his profession. If I had 
been out of order before, would you not have told me of it? I 
now tell the House that you are my counsel, and you have 
given testimony that I was not out of order. 

The Speaker—Iam sure the hon. member must feel, or, if 
not, I at least hope that the rest of the House will feel. (The 
loud cheering from all sides of the House prevented our eatch- 
ing the conclusion of the sentence.) I claim nothing for my- 
self personally ; but I do claim respect for the dignity of the 
chair. (Continued cheers.) AndI now tell the hon. member 
that he was out of order on both occasions; and this House 
has never been in the habit of submitting to the manner in 
which he has been pleased to address the House—(Great 
cheering)—without giving full notice to the member, that if 
he is in error owing to a mistake he may retrace his steps; but 
ifhe persist, that the Speaker may, in the exercise of his duty, 
call him by his name, so that he may be brought before the 
House, and then make such explanation as he may think best. 
(Cheers.) 

A pause here took place. 

The Speaker—Has the hon. member any motion to make? 

O’Gorman Mahon—Indeed I have; and I intend to speak, if I 
may be permitted: but after the threat that has~been used and 
the sentiments expressed as to the manner in which I have ad- 
dressed the house, I cannot go on. If I have been guilty of any 
breach of rule, or even of any discourteous phrase, then I think 
that the displeasure of the house should fall hot and heavy on 
me. But if not, I should think that you do not (and I am not ad- 
dressing myself to you in particular, because I know you are the 
head of this house, and I have personally experienced every spe- 
cies of kindness and courtesy from you)—(Cries of “Question 
Question!” “Order! Order!”) You shall have “Question” by 
and by; but if you think to induec me to commit myself, you 
are mistaken ; for to the question I will not go, for I view myself 
as arraigned at your bar, and either I am in a state of delinquen- 
cy at that bar, or I am within the circle of the privileges of the 
house. I wish to know which. If] am a criminal at the bar, 
I must not address the house: and if not, I have a right to ad- 
dress it. And, on the part of my constituents, I ask again and 
again, how I have been guilty of any violation or breach of rule? 
You have declared that I have not. I bow to the breach as to 
the Boroughbridge case, I mean about the member of the 
borough; but I say I committed no breach before that. I am 
sorry that any circumstances have induced the house to forget 
what is due to itself, (no matter how it was brought about,) and 
to attempt todeny any member his privilege because he addresses 
himself to any point. When I was interrupted of what I was 
speaking !—I was speaking of that which subjected me to an in- 
terruption from the ministerial bench. Was I out of order, when 
I alluded to an individual member on that ministerial bench? to 
my hon. friend, but have I a right to call him so after this inter- 
ruption? It was only so far that I had proceeded: and am I 
wrong in saying that the interruption was not such as it ought 
to be? Havel not a right, too, to say that the hon. member for 
Limerick was the very last man that should have interrupted met 
I shall say the same again and again. You have confirmed it; 
and the hon. member for Limerick will find, though he is antece- 
dent to me as a member of the house, that this interruption was 
full hot and heavy on him. I say then again, that I was not out 


of order; and your shouts from the other end of the house only 
showed, that what I called unsavoury was exceedingly unwel- 
come to you. I repeat then, that I was not in breach of order. 
(A ery of “Order, order.”) You see with what amenity and gen- 
tleness I wait for you to respond to the cry that they are raising. 
They cry “Order :” I say I am not out of order. And now, sir, 





I will come to the question. The hon. gentleman then proceed- 
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ed to state, that he was desirous of calling the attention of the 
house to the state in which Ireland was, and to ask in what rela- 
tion Ireland was to view the administration which existed here ; 
whether as friend or foe. And in moving for returns, he would 
admit that he only used it as a pretext for arriving at information 
which was of the highest interest to that country. What he 
might say might not be of much consequence ; but the response 
of the ministry would be of the greatest importance to Ireland. 
At the time he left Ircland the roads were covered with snow, 
and all communication was cut off with the interior of the coun- 
try ; but its condition could not be mistaken, its people were suf- 
fering the extremity of distress; they were suffering unresist- 
ingly ; but that could not continue; and he now came to the 
question which he would have reached long before, had he not 
been interrupted by the hon. member for Borouhhbridge (Sir C. 
Wetherell.) What did they mean to do with Ireland? What 
course did they mean to pursue! Did they mean to cut the string 
of the bow which was already pulled so tight! Ireland wished 
to have a separate Legislature, she was determined to have it; 
and he now rose to ask tha! house and the government how they 
were disposed to act?’ Whether they would grant the separa- 
tion as a measure of conciliation, or whether they were disposed 
to steep Ireland in blood and rapine. They had that night heard 
of the proceedings of the English, their own countrymen. They 
heard of the burnings and destroyings, and machine breakings 
of England, under the oppression of tithes and taxes, and yet Ire- 
land, under much greater afflictions of that description, had shed 
no blood, committed no destruction, broke no machines; indeed 
she had none. (A laugh.) Did they deny that the English had 
broken machines on account of the tithes! If they did, then what 
did they doit for? If it was not on account of the tithes, or if they 
had no provocation, then their own English were a people much 
more barbarous and blood-thirsty than the Irish, But it was on 
that account theylcommitted outrages, and yet gracious God! not 
a man was found to walk out of that house in their favour except 
the member for Louth and himself. Gracious God ! 

Mr. Hughes Hughes, or, as some said, Mr. Perceval, rose to 
order. He objected to the frequent use of the name of the Deity. 
in which the hon. member was indulging. It was highly offen- 
sive to the feelings of those who could not mention that name but 
with reverence and devotion.—(Hear, hear.) 

The Speaker was quite satisfied that the hon. member would 
not make use of any language which could be offensive to the 
most delicate feelings of any hon. members on such subjects. 

O’Gorman Mahon said he could not but respect, as it deserved, 
the sanctimonious sentiments of the hon. member. He had been 
educated at a college of Jesuits, and he could not be ignorant of 
the proper use of the name God. (A laugh.) He fully coneur- 
red in the propriety of the hon. member’s sentiments, and he also 
fully concurred in the proposal for a fast. (Hear.) Having said 
thus much in coneurrence with the hon. gentleman’s feeling of 
sanctity, if the hon. gentleman would have the goodness to restore 
him to the place in his speech where that interruption took place, 
he should feel much obliged to him. (A general laugh.) Noth- 
ing at all times gave him more pleasure than to promote the good 
humour and conviviality of the house, and he was happy to do so 
on this occasion. No people on earth enjoyed pleasure and good 
humour more than his countrymen, but, alas! mirth was at pre- 
sent unknown to them, and misery and famine stalked over the 
land, Ata meeting where two magistrates were present, and 
took depositions of the facts on oath, it was sworn that in the pa- 
rish of Newport, in the county of Mayo, there were 3,031 persons 
without food, raiment, or fuel. The members of that house talk- 
ed of paying seven shillings a week to their labourers to afford 
them one good meal a day ; but there were 3,031 human beings 
who would be glad of two pence 8 -lay to live on; human beings 








who had no wheat, bread was unknown to them; who never 
tasted flesh meet; who wished but for a potatoe and salt; and 
yet there they were, since the 10th of January, without a particle 
to sustain them. (A laugh, and hear, hear.) Before the Ist of 
March, he was assured, there would be 2,000 more in the same 
condition, while the population of his county (Clare) was nearly 
in a condition as destitute. He now came to the real question. 
He had prophesied to them, months ago, that the time would soon 
come when they must make up their minds to a separation. That 
time was now come; and if they were disposed to keep up the 
connextion at all, they must have recourse to the only means 
through which it could be preserved ; they must determine be- 
tween a total repeal and the necessity of holding their sittings al- 
ternately in the metropolis of each kingdom. (A laugh.) He 
almost regretted that he had not been born pugnacious, that he 
might answer that cheer and the gesture which accompanied it 
as it required. Ireland was at that moment covered with snow. 
He did not mean to say they could immediately better the con- 
dition of those who were buried under four or five feet of snow. 
(A laugh.) The people of Ireland did not accuse England of being 
the cause of the snow, but they accused them of indifference to 
their sufferings; and he, as one of those who heard it often as- 
serted in that house, that Ireland was identified with England, 
called on iffem, for the sake of their mutual interest, to alleviate 
those sutterings. Before the end of that session there would be 
twenty county members advocating the repeal of the Union, and 
he implored them, while they yet could in safety, to grant that 
separation, which could not long be resisted. The Irish loved 
the English as their brethren. They did not, as it had been 
threatened elsewhere, wish to see French bayonets carried in 
steam-boats to Ireland, to effect the destruction of English supre- 
macy; but they implored England to be wise, and to yield in 
time, lest such a catastrophe might take place. England had 
been standing fer centuries on the back of Ireland; but if she 
permitted the connextion to be rndely severed, she would be re- 
duced to her proper dimensions ; she would be left to her own 
resources, and she would feel the iron heel standing on the cold 
sward. If England failed to take the advice of those who knew 
best the sentiments of the people of Ireland, he could tell her that 
her control over Ireland has gone for ever. By Him who made 
the world, Ireland would be separated from England, and cease to 
be her supporter. He called on them, therefore, to take warning, 
to take time by the forelock, and to be wise while it was in their 
power. He felt that in pursuing the course which his conscience 
and his duty dictated, that he was lowering himself much in the 
opinion of all around him. He knew when they left that house, 
they would call him pertinacious, impudent, and obtrnsive; but 
his duty to his country called on him to sacrifice all minor consi- 
derations, and to warn England of the consequences of the course 
she was pursuing. Sir Henry Hardinge (he begged pardon, the 
late Secretary for Ireland) had, he confessed, acted rightly and 
consistently in putting down an attempt to revive the ancient As- 
sociation. That was honest, and honourable, and consistent with 
the feelings of his government ; and he (O'Gorman Mahon) would 
have supported it; but the law under which the proclamations 
were issued was stigmatized as infamous by the men now in pow- 
er, and yet they now go much farther, and adopt measures still 
more arbitrary; and, he might add, infamous. Finding, then, 
that these men were persecuting the man who was the real friend 
of Ireland, and that they were, by illegal prosecutions, driving 
him toa dungeon, could he avoid supporting him! He had been 
absent in Belgium, but when he returned and heard these things, 
he asked himself was this a fitting course for a liberal Whig Ad- 
ministration! He came to England to support them ; not because 
they werePeter, Jack, or Tom; but because he approved of their 
principles; and although he disapproved of their Civil List, he 
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would support them as long as he could. When he found officers 
dragging the friend of his country to prison, he could not, how- 
ever, avoid opposing those who had recourse to such measures. 
He could not believe that a Chief Magistrate of such a country 
as Ireland would have authorised a common catchpole to rush 
into the house of a gentleman, of whom no apprehension could 
be entertained that he would run away. Common courtesy be- 
tween magistrates required a very opposite line of conduct. Was 
it possible that such a man, the favourite of his country, the repre- 
sentative of a county; should have such an indignity perpetrated 
upon him! But passing by the insult, where was he now! Why 
was he not in his place in that house! Where were the petitions 
which had been entrusted to him by his constituents! Why was 
he unable to present them! Because he had been caught and 
detained by a quibble of law, and not by the Constitution Why 
the present Lord High Chancellor of England had declared that 
the law was a bad law; that it was a violation of the Constitution. 
The Lord Chancellor had said this, a man of talent and learning. 
But where were the Whigs? Why did they not oppose the exe- 
cution of such a law? How stood the question now? The re- 
peal of the Union was not popular in this country, but it was all 
popular in Ireland. It was popular among 8,000,000 of people ; 
all classes of men were there favourable to it. He meant the 
occupiers of the soil; he did not mean the absentées; he did not 
mean the Irish residents in Florence and Verona; he did not 
mean those whe escaped from all the annoyances of living in 
their own country: he meant the occupiers of the soil, who were 
unanimous in favour of the repeal. In Roscommon a unani- 
mous resolution had been passed, to the effect that the Legisla- 
ure of England was not a fit Legislature for Ireland. The same 
was done in Clare ; the same in Meath; the same in Sligo. Was 
a statement of such facts as these to be put down by a cry of 
“Order!” from the hon. and learned member for Boroughbridge’ 
He would have anumber of playeards printed in praise of order, 
with the head of the hon. and learned member placed at the top 
of them, and send them over to Ireland for the amusement of his 
countrymen. He called upon the house to take a decided step. 
It would be impossible any longer to bully. [Irishmen were a kind 
of animal e asily guided by kindness; but when the spur was ap- 
plied to them, they were not always disposed to lie down quietly. 

He called upon the house to take a decided step. Here wasa 
bad law; here was an unconstitutional law. Ireland was left 
without any Constitution at all. No violence, no outrage, no 
threats, no bullying, no swaggering would do any good. Had 
Englishmen any confidence in Earl Gray! He begged parden, 
had they any confidence in their Premier? What were that 
Noble Lord’s principles with respect to the Union! They were on 
record. ‘The Noble Lord had been one of its most violent oppo- 
nents. “If,” exclaimed the Noble Lord, at the time the subject 
was under discussion; “if the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland take place, I predict that it can never last; it must be 
abrogated and repealed.” Let those who had triendship or affee- 
tion for the Noble Lord realize his prophecy. It must be realized. 
Look at the first legai officer of Ireland. Look at Lord Plunkett. 
Lord Plunkett, when the Union was proposed, declared that it 
was a measure which he could never sanction, that it would be 
most prejudicial, and then bursting into enthusiasm, added, “I 
will take my son, like Hannibal, to the altar of his country, and 
make him swear eternal hostility to the advocates of the Union.” 
Yet the hon. and learned member for Boroughbridge must inter- 
rupt him, beeause he was anxious to communicate to the house 
as much information as possible on this most important subject. 
The hon. and learned gentleman could not have shown more 
warmth, had he approached him, and disarranged the handsome 
habiliments in which the hon. and learned gentleman delighted 
to be clad. Then, indeed, there might have been a scene like 
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one in Shakspeare; and then the hon. and learned gentleman 
might indeed have called “Order!” Before whom had the hon. 
member for Waterford been taken! Before Judge Jebb, who 
had formerly declared his hostility to the Union. If'that learned 


person had changed his opinion, it was only because the ermine 
sat on his shoulder. Look at Bush: Look at that man of eminent 


talent! What did he say? Did he declare that the Union was 
a beneficial measure? Quite the contrary. Ali men of talent 
in Ireland were friendly to the repeal of the Union; and yet the 
wish for the repeal was characterised as “ the madness of those 
Irish fellows.” It was formerly suggested, that at least parlia- 
ment should sit alternately in the capitals of the two kingdoms. 
That proposition might at one time have succeeded ; but it would 
not do now. Even the hon. member for Waterford could not 
prevail upon the Irish people to allow that plan to be substituted 
for a repeal of the Union. The people of Ireland would harl him 
from his height of popularity, and trample upon him as a traitor. 
The house did not appear to be aware of the feeling of Ireland 
upon the subject. He would tell them, for he had permission to 
do so, that he had himself been, for eleven years and a half, a 
member of a secret society in Ireland, composed of Protestants 
and Presbyterians, whose only object was to obtain a repeal of 
the Union. He knew that, in making this avowal, he was on his 
way tothe Tower. If he had not made this avowal in the house 
before, it was because he wished to see what the house were do- 
ing, and because he had not received permission to make the 
disclosure. The society was now, however, dissolved. As 
soon as they found that the strong arm of power was raised 
against the honourable member for Waterford, they determined 
to declare themselves openly, and to identify their cause with 
his. In Ireland there was now no constitution. The last time 
he was called upon to perform a legal function in a court of jus- 
tice, in that country, he found the door barred. What would be 
said of such a proceeding, were it to take place with reference to 
any of the courts in Westminster Hall?. Here the House of 
Commons could safely assemble ; in Ireland they could not. In 
England the king himself could not come and disperse them. 
But, if they were in Ireland, a deputy deputy’s sub-deputy, a 
baboon with a piece of dirty parchment, could enter, and say, 
“Gentlemen of the house of commons, walk out;” and if, in 
fourteen minutes, they did not obey. the mandate, three months’ 
imprisonment would be the lot of every one of them. He hoped 
his Majesty’s government would be able to disconnect them- 
selves from the proceedings which had taken place in Ireland ; 
that the honourable member for Watertord would be sent to his 
place in that house, and that no further proceedings would be 
had upon a law, which they had themselves declared unconsti- 
tutional. If, on the contrary, they should persevere, if they 
should send that honourable member to a dungeon, they would 
send seven millions of Irish hearts to the same dungeon with 
him ; and then God help the connexion between the two coun- 
tries. He had now done; and, with the exception of the ho- 
nourable and learned member for Boroughbridge, he begged to 
express his thanks to the house for the attention with which they 
had listened to him. The honourable gentleman concluded a 
speech, of which we have been able to give but a slight ouline, 
by moving, “‘ That there be laid before the house copies of the 
proclamations issued by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland since the 
passing of the act against unlawful assemblies; and a copy of 
a letter of the present chief Secretary to the magistrates of 
Ireland.” 


Lord Althorp said that he rose very unwillingly, but, after 
the speech which had been made by the hon, member for 
Clare, it was impossible for him not to enter at some length 
jnto the conduct of his Majesty’s Government with respect te 















Ireland. He regretted that the hon. gentleman had made his 
motion in the absence of his right hon. friend the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, as also in the absence of theh hon. member 
for the county of Waterford; because it was impossible for 
him, (Lord Althrop,) in his statement, not to allude to the con- 
duct of the hon. member for Waterford in a way in which he 
was sorry to allude to the conduct of any gentleman in his ab- 
sence, and especially a gentleman in the situation in wii. 
that hon. ee was at present placed. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) He had suggested to the hon. member for Clare, in 
private, that if he would move for the papers in question, with- 
out making any observation, this might be avoided. The 
hon. member, however, (and he did not mean to impute to 
him any blame on the subject,) thought that it was his duty to 
make the statement which he had just made; and he (Lord Al- 
thorp) told him that, in that case, he should feel it necessary 
to make a counter-statement in defence of the Government. 
The state of the case in Ireland was briefly this :—The hon. 
member for Waterford was exciting so much discontent, 
which he called agitation, that notwithstanding he cautiously 
terminated every speech, however inflammatory, with a re- 
commendation of obedience to the law, it was evidently tend- 
ing to insurrection and rebellion. (Loud and general shouts 
of hear, hear, with intermingled shouts as loud from O’Gorman 
Mahon of ‘No, no.”) And what was the avowed object of 
the agitation excited by the hon. member for Waterford? ‘l'o 
obtain the repeal’of the Union. Now he, (Lord Althorp,) ask- 
ed the House if it was not absolutely the duty of his Majesty’s 
Government to prevent an agitation, having an object in view 
which must lead to the separation of the twocountries? (Hear.) 
Who was there could conceive it possible that one legislature 
could sit in England and another legislature sit in Ireland, and 
that the two countries could long remain united? (Hear, hear.) 
The experiment had been tried. Let the house recollect the 
difference of opinion that existed between the two legislatures 
of England and Ireland in the year 1783. Was it nota mat- 
ter of notoriety, that if the malady of Gerge III. had continued, 
the government of Ireland would have been in the hands of 
' one set of political individuals, and the government of Eng- 
land in the hands of another set?’ He admitted that no such 
difference had since taken place. But would the hon. member 
for Clare wish to see such Parliaments in Ireland as those 
which had since been there? Would he wish for a repetition 
of such scenes as those of 1797 and 1798? ‘The hon. member 
talked of deluging Ireland with blood—what did the Irish Par- 
liaments do? (Hear.) He (1.ord Althorp) was, therefore, quite 
at a loss to conjecture whence the benefit was to proceed from 
the repeal of the union, which the friends of the repeal ex- 
Sorted fron: it. Seeing this, and seeing the agitation which 
was excited for the purpose of procuring the repeal, it was 
manifestly the duty of the government to apply every means 
in their power for suppressing that agitation. He by no means 
intended to say that the only policy which his Majesty’s go- 
vernment in Ireland ought to pursue was to suppress the agita- 
tion merely by force. The wise policy was, while they firm- 
ly suppressed that violent and seditious conduct which tended 
to insurrection and rebellion, by measures of conciliation and 
kindness to show the people of Ireland that there was every 

ible disposition to attend to and remove their grievances. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) ‘This was the policy which his Majesty’s 
government had resolved to adopt. ‘They were determined to 
use their utmost exertions to resist the designs of the agitators: 
but, at the same time, by giving employment to the people of 
Treland, by repealing such laws as were obnoxious to them, 
and by otuer measures of a similar character, to do all they 
could to conciliate thew affections. (Hear, hear.) He hoped 


and trusted that the advocates of the repeal of the union would | 


never succeed in the attainment of their object. Knowing, as 
he did, the feelings and the spirit of his countrymen, and of 
those of the hon. gentleman, he could hardly conceive the pos- 
sibility of their obtaining that object except by civil war. No 
man held civil war in greater detestation than himself; but 
even that he should prefer to the dismemberment and destruc- 
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tion of the empire. (Long and loud continued shouts of hear, 
hear. 

Me. Leader disclaimed ever having had any connexion with 
any political society. ‘The hon. member for Clare had assert. 
ed that the people of Ireland were unanimous in their deter- 
mination to obtain a repeal of the union by foree. (O’Gorman 
Mahon denied having so expressed himself.) He had him- 
self heard the hon. member say that the time for deliberation 
was past, and that the people of Ireland were determined upon 
the accomplishment of their object. It had happened to him, 
(Mr. Leader,) to have travelled through a great part of Ireland, 
diring the recess. ‘Though a Protestant, he had not been 
afraid to face thirty thousand Catholic constituents, and to ac. 
count fur his conduct to them, He had told them, in looking 
at the question of the repeal of the union, to consider the cir- 
cumstances on both sides; and to remember that they had at 
present the British market—the privileges of trading to the 
British colonies—the prospect of an opening to the East India 
trade, and almost a certainty of a parliamentary reform ; and 
therefore that they ought to pause before they risked the loss 
of all these benefits by any act of violence. He told his con- 
stituents of the line of conduct he meant to adopt—he told 
them that he would endeavour to procure practical benefits for 
Ireland; and that if he could he would then consider what he 
had to do, and resign his trust into their hands. What was 
the consequence? Why, that he, a Protestant gentleman, re- 
ceived from 30,000 Catholics a unanimous vote of confidence 
in him. (Hear.) Withrespect to Mr. O’Connell, he thought 
it was improper, after the intimation given by the noble lord 
in the hon. member for Clare to bring forward the present 
motion; but it was a question of great interest—a question in- 
volving several legal distinctions—a question invelving several 
constitutional rights—involving the construction of an act of 
parliament; and the result, therefore, be it which way it might, 
must be*arrived at with difficulty. He was sorry, under these 
circumstanees, that the subject had been brought forward. He 
knew that there were discontents in Ireland. (Hear, hear, 
from O’Gorman Mahon.) But he also knew (and there was 
an observation of Earl Grey and of Mr. Fox; he had heard it 
in both houses of parliament on various occasions,) he knew, 
that wherever great discontents existed, the presumption was, 
that the government was to blame. He thought it was his duty 
to call the attention of parliament to the means of relieving 
these discontents ; but he was willing to make allowance fora 
government newly installed in office, and willing to allow it 
time to exercise its judgment; time to consider measures of re- 
lief. He admired, as much as any man, the chivalrous soldier 
who was at the head of the government in Ireland, and he 
thought, when that nobleman eame to reflect, he would regret 
that he had placed himself in collision with the people. He re- 


etted that the viceroy had thought it ne to issue a 
pasindion forbidding the meeting of the pe Fa when they 
wished to congratulate the honourable member for Waterfor 
(Mr. O'Connell,) who had assiduously attended to his duties in 
that house till Christmas eve, and who was highly honoured by 
his éountrymen ; he did regret that the viceroy had thought it 
necessary to issue a proclamation forbidding the meeting of the 
trades to welcome Mr. O'Connell on his arriral at Dublin. He 
must regret thatconduct. It was not unworthy of a govern- 
ment, it was neither derogatory to its dignity nor injurious to its 
power, to endeavour to temper its zeal, to maintaim order @ 
obedience with discretion. In conclusion, the honourable mem- 
ber declared, that Ireland was not prepared nor willing to risk 
a civil war for the sake of severing the Union. He had lately 
been among the people of Ireland and he was authorised, he was 
sure, in saying, that there was, in that country, a universal dis 
claimer of any desire to appeal to force to procure the separ* 
tion of the two countries. 


Sir R. Peel regretted very much that a discussion had been 
brought on which would have been much better reserved; but 
as the necessity had been imposed on him to take part in that 
which he a have gladly avoided, in the absence of the hon. 
member for Waterford, whose character was involved, and whose 
situation was concerned in the question then agitated ; but sincé 





P the time was come for discussion, it became every man who toc 
a lead in the discussions of that house to declare that he had ir 
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revocsbly made up his mind to stand by; the executive govern- 
men‘, and maintain the legislative union between the two conn- 
tries at all hazards. (Cheers.) This was that domestic concern 
wh ich was now of paramount importance. He should be ashamed 
of himselfif he did not cast into utter oblivion all party political 
fe dings which might have existed between himself and the right 
honourable gentleman opposite; he should -be ashamed of himself 
if he did not cast them aside, and without hesitation express a 
steady determination, by all the means in his power, to support 
the king’s government in all extremities of maintaining inviolate 
the union with Ireland. He would support them in their conduct 
and should they make any little slips, and he did not say that 
they had made any, he would put the best construction on their 
conduct, and give them credit for their good intention, should 
they be driven to any harsh measures to meet the evasions and 
artifices of the declaration of the hon. member for Waterford. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The house could well conceive the difficulty 
under which the declarations of that hon. member placed the 
ministers; but it was the duty of the government, even by risk- 
ing the extremities of civil war, to prevent the dismemberment 
of the empire. Ifthe Union with Ireland were severed, if the 
feelings of independence were encouraged in Ireland, why not 
in Scotland, why notin Wales, and why not break up the empire 
altogether? It was to him perfectly oar, that after the Union 
was dissolved, the empire could not be preserved. That was 
necessary to preserve the empire. If their was a difficulty in 
maintaining this Union; if government were, as it ought to be, 
resolved to maintain it, the government would be to blame if it 
did not first employ every legal means, however severe, every 
authority it had received from parliament, however they might 
have blamed the giving that suthenity. The government, he said, 
would be highly blameable if it did not employ every legal and 
authorised means in order to avoid the necessity of employing 
more dangerous methods. Ifthe laws were unable to stay the 
progress of those who desired the repeal of the Union, still the 
government would be highly to blame should it afterwards dye 
the scaffold, or the plains of Ifeland with blood, if it did not first 
try all the existing authority of the laws. The hon. gentleman 
whe spoke last deprecated the proclamation which had prevent- 
ed the meeting of the trades; but that meeting must not be taken 
by itself ‘The hon. member must conjoin it with the declaration 
made by the hon. member for Waterford, who had signified his 
fixed intention to try the question of enforcing the proclamation, 
and who had distinctly declared, that when the opportunity came 
physical foree should be employed to sever the Union. The 
government had no alternative, and it was mercy as well as good 
policy to resolve by law to interdict the first meeting of the peo- 
le. The noble lord had referred to the Constitution of Ireland 
Cvicest 1782 and 1800, but he called on the house not to deceive 
themselves by supposing that, by the repeal of the Union now, 
they could place the two countries in the same situation as they 
were in 1800. It was not after the Union that the two 
countries could be placed in the same situation as if no Union 
had taken place. After e divource the feelings were not the same 
as before marriage. Qh, sir! exclaimed the _ hon. Baronet, 
let us not deceive ourselves; very different will be the feelings, 
bitter animosity and hatred will succeed; there will arise 
different feelings as to religion; the country will be separated 
into hostile and intolerent factions. (‘ No, no!” from O’Gor- 
man Mahon.) Both he and the hon. member for Claré were 
then speaking of futurity, and it became them to speak with 
becoming diffidence of the fallibility of human judgment; 
but he certainly never held more confidence in any opinion 
than he did in the opinion that, if the Union were dissolv- 
ed, such scenes as he mentioned would be realized. If 
the Union were dissolved, they would have many of those se- 
cret societies, of which he had heard for the first time last 
night.—(Hear, hear! order, order.)—He did not certainly sup- 
pose that the great body of the Catholics had been united to 
obtain the repeal of the Union, but to obtain their civil rights 
and religious freedom; but he did know that the great body of 
the Catholics, who had obtained their wishes, had resolved to 
renee their faith, and preserve that tranquillity and that free- 
om they had obtained. It was not religious differences that 
now disturbed Ireland—it was not the want of any political 
rights; but the bad example of Paris and Brussels, acting on 
the excitability of a generous people, which had produced the 
present unfortunate state of Ireland. He did not look to any 
other means of restoring tranquillity, than the gradual return 
of the reason of the people. He did not wish to revive religious 
animosities, or to embody again the Orangemen. That would 
be a bitter sacrifice: but be relied on the good sense of the 
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pens body of the Catholics. He was certain that, after the 
pse of ashort time, when reason should have returned, that 
they would see the folly of their medness—and it was madness, 
if ever a nation could be mad—that it wat madness to attempt 


tosever the Union. Let them only look at the depreciation it 
would occasion in the value vr oh pre Tot them 


member, too, that England could never, ind wae never, But 
at the last extremity, consent to the repeal of the Union, Let 
them remember, that if they could succeed after a twenty years’ 
contest, what they would make of the country—a great 
wilderness, in which every bad passion and every crime would 
flourish and ripen. With these feelings he declared that it was 
the interest of both countries to remain united. He should listen 
with favour to a | proposals of a conciliatory nature coming 
from the noble lord; but they must be proposals for doing jus- 
tice to all parties ; but the noble lord must not t to patch 
up tranquillity and peace by giving a triumph to any party. He 
considered Ireland at present to be in greater danger from the 
abusers of liberty than from the abusers of power, and, there- 
fore, he, placing full confidence in the government, should en- 
tertain, with fervour, any proposition for enforcing the law, 
and giving strength to the government. If cireumstances 
should arise to make it necessary, he should be ready to arm it, 
and the government had very good ground for it, with new and 
eng power. He should be ready, he could assure the noble 
ord, to support any proposition of the kind he might make.— 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Brien expressed his satisfaction at the manly declara- 
tion of the noble lord, and his admiration at the conduct of the 
right honourable baronet. 

Mr. Hume followed, and, in a speech of considerable length, 
which the lateness of the hour prevents us from giving, de 
cated, in strong terms, the violent and arbitrary conduct of the 
government, so different from the | they had held, re- 
commending conciliation, when they sat on the opposition side 
of the house. He denied that it was in the power of Mr. 
O'Connell, or any man, to agitate a great country, unless that 
country was filled with discontent from reasonable causes. Tre- 
land had reason to be discontented—she had’ long been misruled 
and oppressed. He recommended the ministers to abolish the 
church establishment, to do away tithes, to recall the Lord 
Lieutenant, and place Ireland in a similar situation to that of 
Scotland, allowing her to have her own church establishment; 
and those things would do more to pacify her, and restore tran- 

uillity, and maintain the union, than any other measures. He 

enied that Mr. O’Connell’s plan went to separate the two coun- 
tries, but only to give a separate legislature for Ireland, for her 
domestic purposes, leaving the general policy of the empire to 
be determined by the united legislature. He was opposed to 
that hon. member, but did not comprehend the arbitrary and 
un-English manner which had been employed to put him down. 
The hon. member concluded by entreating the government to 
derive wisdom from experience, and now act gn the maxims 
they had delivered when they sat on the other side of the house. 





MR. O’CONNELL. 


This incorruptible patriot has og ey vanquished the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, and the whole legal advisers of the Irish 
government. 

But let the following extract of a letter, which we received 
this morniug (Friday) ane a dear and valued friend in Dublin, 
speak for the unbought virtues of the Kberator, and remove the 
doubts which, we are sorry to say, gained ground in the cre- 
dulity of several respectable and devoted friends of Ireland in 


this city. 
Dublin, 13th February, 1831. 

“This will be handed to you by your old friend and school- 
fellow, (James Byrne, Esq.) who proceeds to the United States 
to di of property bequeathed to him by his late unole 
(Mr. William Tyrrell) in Ulinois. He will give you several 
numbers of the Dublin Literary Gazette, in one of which you 
will find your biography of Flood copied, and lauded in the most 
flattering manner. ‘ 

“'The ‘orgar Acrrator,’ as Mr. O’Connell is now called, has 
completely foiled, and, I may say, discomfited the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the law officers of the crown, who have abandoned 
the prosecution. 
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“They were driven to this humble alternative by the signifi- 
eant disposition manifested by the people of proceeding to an 
alarming extremity, On the mornings of Thursday and Friday 
last, at an early hour, Merrion Square was thronged with a 


multitude which amounted, in the queresato ta at Teast 70,000 
persons amang ~hons ckere were hundreds of the most noted 
1 


rai ae in the city. This great concourse, literally, carried 
the liberator in triumph to the four courts. 


“As soon as he entered the hall, they drew themselves up in 
regular ranks. on both sides of the quay, from Essex to the 
the Queen's Bridge, (a distance of a mile, and there continued, 
uttering the most seditious cries, until they observed the libera- 
tor, after Jeaving the courts,. ascend his carriage, when, by a 
military movement, they deployed along Ormond and Mer- 
chant’s Quays, to Essex Bridge, and then arrayed themselves 
around the triumphal! car of their idol. 


“ When Mr, O'Connell approached the Royal Exchange, he 
descended from his chariot, and taking the arm of Sir Harcourt 
Lees, (the high priest of the orangemen,) who accompanied him 
from the courts, .he mounted the steps, and harangued the 
people in as agitating a speech as he ever delivered. In that 
speech he declared that neither threats nor tyrannic persecution 
would ever deter him from asserting the rights of his country. 
He implored the people to cling to the bulwarks of the law, 
and to afford the government no grounds for employing a 
military force against them. The movements and conduct of 
the people justly alarmed the government, and Mr. 0’Connel! 
was scarcely an hour returned to his house, in Merrion Square, 
when he was waited on {by Sir E. Stanley, with an overture 
of withdrawing the prosecutions against himself and his fellow 

tors. This is the true catise that led Mr. O'Connell to 
guilty to fourteen counts of the indictment. 


“ Yesterday evening, after leaving the courts, he addressed 
the multitude, from the steps of the exchange, and assured 
them that the turn which the proceedings of the government 
against him took, resulted ent rely from the law officers of the 
crown, who acted under the orders of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council. 

*“ He concluded a very long speech by a solemn asseveration, 
that until he obtained a repeal of the Union, he would make no 
abatement in the spirit of agitation, nor enter intoany compact 
with the government that miznt prove detrimental to Ireland. 
He is to sail to-morrow morning (Monday, the 14th February) 
for England, and you may depend on his ‘speaking daggers’ to 
the ministers, in the House of Commons... A procession of the 
trades will accompany him to Kingston to-morrow morning, 
where he is to embark. . 


“The Evening Mail and the Dublin Evening Post, the hired 
organs of the government, to make a virtue of necessity, arc 
endeavouring to make the poiple believe that O’Connell has re- 
linquished agitatio:. But let not our countrymen in America 
be deceived by venal falsehoods ; for be assured O'Connell would 
as soon relinquish life as the cause of his country. He will 
never vegetate in the hot-bed of corruption.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS 
- OF IRELAND. 


This society met on Tuesday evening last, at the room of the 
District Court, and came to a resolution of adjourning until 
Tuesday, the 19th instant, ‘The (‘ommittee appointed to draw 
i the address, at the first meeting, were, by a unanimous vote 

_of the last, invested with full powers to amend and revise the 
constitution. 

If we are tardy in coming into the field, it is for the p 
of concentrating our strength, and of organizing a phalanx 
that will prove “a tower of strength” to “honest Dan,” who 
has come out of the Lion’s den as pure, spotless, and undis- 
mayed as ever. We might say of him what Pyrrhus said of 
Fabricius, “ that it would be as easy to turn the sun out of its 
course,” as seduce O’Connett from the path of patriotism. 
Honours and offices can never estrange the incorruptible liber- 
ator from the cause of Ireland. He has passed t h too 
th fiery ordeals, without being scorched er sullied, so that, 

Cmesi’e wife, be o not to be even suspected by axy 
maw with an Irish heart ing in his bosom. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MARTYRED DEVOTEE OF IRISH FREEDOM. 


Think ye the name which so fondly we cherish, 

In the shrine of our hearts—like an idol gem there—~- 
Can e’er be forgotten? No, mem’ry may perish 

But that name shall remain to illume our despair. 


’ Twill warm us to vengeance, when wither'd and blighted; 
The hopes of our country lie broken and dead ; 

The midnight that broods o’er our hearts shall be lighted 
By the radiance his mem’ry around us shall shed. 


In the breast of our bosoms his blood shall still nourish 
The germs of revenge on despair’s deadly wrea 
‘Till black as the Upas its branches shall fluurish, 
And pour from their leaflets the poison of death. 


Tyrants think of the past !—Can we ever 

The blood crimson’d page of its story forget ? 
Nc, tyrants, no! whole ages could never 

Efface the revenge which we feel for you yet. 


Though deep in the gloom of the grave he’s reclining, 
There burnsin our bosom a desolate flame, 

Whose beams through the night of our sorrow are shining 
To hallow the wreath of our young martyr’s fame, 


Oh! “breathe not his name,”—’ tis too pure to be spoken, 
Till Freepom shall rise from her bondage again ; 
But oh! when the chains of our country are broken, 
We'll pour out our hearts in his epitaph then! 
CAROLAN. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The able essay (No. IIL.) of our erudite correspondent Sars- 
FIELD, on classic literature, shall enrich the columns of our 
next. 

The space occupied by the parliamentary report excludes 
from this impression Carolan’s remarks on the New York 
theatricals, as well as our own critique on Mr. Barton’s new 
and strange performance of Hamlet. 


We have received the novel called ‘ Meredith, or the Mystery . 


of the Meschianza, which we will review, probably in our next. 
The lines by Phaeton (an ominous name to have been assumed 
by a young poet) are not sufficiently poetic for the Irish Shield. 

The History of the County of Cork has not yet reached our 
hands. 

Weare perfectly satistied with the explanation of Dr. O’Brusy, 
the accomplished editor of the Wreatn, a spirited and patriotic 
paper of literary ability, published in Baltimore. 

i We will feel gratefully obliged to either Mr. Fouron or 
Mr. Peenpercrast, of Savannah, by collecting the subscrip- 
tions due to the Irish Shield, in that city and Augusta. 

Why has not our friend B. M. G. favoured us with a letter 
from New Orleans! 

Terms of The Irish ‘Shield—Four dollars per annum. No 
paper sent to the c. untry without the payment in advance of 
six months’ subscription. The Publication Office of the Irish 
Shield is at No. 130, Sourn Sixru-srreetr, near Washinton 
Square. 





PROPOSALS 
For Publishing by Subscription, by Evazne Cummisxry, No. 130, 
Sixth-street, the following Works, viz.. THE DEVOUT CHRIS- 
TIAN. By the Right Rev. Bisnor Hay. 

Conditions :—The work will be printed on a fine medium raper, in two 
volumes, duodecimo, containing about 300 pages each, at the low price 
of one dollar per volume, Soda 

The above Work is highly worthy the patronage of all the friends of 
piety. 

ALSO 


ELEVATION OF THE SOUL TO GOD. Containing about 300 
, duodecimo, at the low price of one dollar, bound. 
above valuable works will be put to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers are obtained to defray the 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 
the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven 
should visit too roughly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture, and 
offer themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shivering 
ague, catarrh, and pains rheumatic. Thus we might continue the me- 
lancholy list of di , at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
which the heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of every day experienee. 





P. G. NAGLE, 


Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South Third 
Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
No. 202, South Second Street, New Market. 
OHN MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to inform his Friends 
and the Public, that he has ready for the season an extensive variety 
of ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS, which,on inspection, will be 


found to possess elegance of form, fineness of texture, and beauty of co- 
lour. 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, South Water Street, Philadelphia. 
ALWA YS on hand, a large and general assortment of Virginia leaf and 
manufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; 
Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





myue Pablic are respecifully informed by C. & A. OLDRIDGE, that 
for certain reasons they have left No. 16, Franklin Place, but still, as 
usual, their place of MANUFACTORY AND RESIDENCE for the sale of their 
BaLM OF COLUMBIA, Dr. BARTHOLEMEW’S ELIXIR OF 
LIFE, and Doctor COOPER'S PILLS, is at No 47 Pruns street, Phida- 
detphia, where customers are served WHOLESALE and ravati, on liberal 
terms. But please to recollect the above articles are nut sold any longer in 
FRANKLIN Pace. 

The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtues have been long established, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world whieh can restore 
Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age prevent its decline, and powerfully 
improves the growth, even in advaneed age. Also, it prevents the Hair from 
turning gray, makes it look bright and glossy. and in a few applications frees it 
from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl most beautifully. It cures 
nervous heat-aches. Its excellencies are celebrated through this vast con- 
tinent, the West and East Indies, China, &c.; it also has found its wa 
through various parts of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hamburgh, Paris, &c, &e. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the Balm of 
Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bott!e. 


THE REY. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 


For the Cure of Agues and every kind of Fevers, 
When taken inwardly, cures inflammation of the Eyes; and, th ough t 
may appear ineredible, yet it absolutely has, ind will, cure the following 


3 — 


Abscesses, Dyspepsia, Piles, inwar d and outward 
Bile, Fistula, Rheumatism. 

B.ood it eleanseth, Gravel and Stone, Sour Stomach, 

Cures the Bloody Flux, Heart-Burn, Spitting of Blood always 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, cured, 

Censumptions, Inward ae Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation of the Lungs, | Vertigo, 

Croup, Inward Weakness, Whooping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Mea mere! Worms, 

Dropsy, Nervous Affeciions, Yellow Jaundice, 
Dysentery, Palpitations 6f the Heart, 








Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the patient could 
walk out the next day. 
Testimonials can be given to the above eures. 
Price $1 per bottle. 
DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which eure Spasmodie A ffections, viz.—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, &e. &e. 
Price 50 cents per box. 
References ean be given where ct-cures have been made by the Pills. 
The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm of Colum- 
Wa, and Dr, Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life, Feb, 1, 1831. 





MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 

U devise the best possible mode of eutting Coats has long been the 

object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that his 
present mede, namely, without having a seam either in the side or back, 
fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his daty, both to himself 
and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode 
possesses over that commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only 
insures a perfect fit in all instanees, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known that 
the seams of « coat, by their constant eontaet with the chair, and by 
the frequeat application of the brush, become old in their appearance 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, clean, and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





STEREOGRAPH. 
R TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, for sale 
® wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 
Checks on all the Banks, bound te suit purchasers. 
Drafizin books from one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 
aper. 
Nedan Notes do. as used in the Western Country, and by those whe 
do business with merchants from that quarter. 
Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's Drafts. 
Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &e. £0. promptly 
and handsomely exeeuted. 





CHEAP JOB PRINTING. 
OHN YOUNG informs the public that every deseription of Printing 
in the Jobbing line, in black or coloured ink, is executed on more 
reasonable terms, at JVo. 3, Black Horse Alley, than any other place in 
Philadelphia. 
> Manufacturers’ Labels on hand, or printed to order in the newest 
style. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE. 

ILKINSON N M’COY offer for sale at their Paper Warehouse, No. 

43, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut street, 

5U0 reams of superior heavy fine medium printing paper. 

300 do. 2d and Sd quality do. do. 
200 do, 4th quality do. . do. 
300 do. coarse and fine cap Writmg Paper, thin. 
400 do. flat and folded cap — do. heavy. 
800 do. cap, medium, crown and double erown Wrapping Paper. 
150 do. royal Printing, heavy. 
200 do. imperial Printing. 

Together with Ames, Gilpin & Co’s. 4to Post, Iron Monger’s Paper, 
coloured medium and royal, and straw paper of every description manufae- 
tured, all of which they will sell at mill prices, on liberal credits, 

*,* Cash paid for rags. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &e. 
oy AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, has 
now oa hard one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer tothe public. The rich- 
est and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail, 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, £e, 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for Invalide. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from London. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporte. 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz. : 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. do. do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. do. do. Lenox do. 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at me- 
derate prices. For sale as above. 





JAS. L. & T. DOUGHERTY, TAILORS, 
Ne. 39, South Front Street, 
HAYE lately received an extensive assortment of jety of fe 
shionable FALL GOODS in their line, to whieh they invite public atten- 
tion, as they will be made to order on very moderate terms, to the satiaine- 
tion of those who may honor them with their patronage. 
Acomplete suit of clothing can be furni in 12 hours. 





IRISH WHISKEY, 
oF superior quality and flavour, imported direct, in 1827, 
by 


a small supply of old Ferintosh Scotch Whiskey. ule 
_— a S Cowan 


JAME 
Ne. 69, 5. Third Street, corner of Bock, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, } 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


A NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are receivetl by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculateil to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers. and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
eubscribers by the earliest mails, Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50perannum. Address Josera HarpinG, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. 


Advertisements. 











BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, | 


No. 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 
R. N, DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that he has taken 
into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BOYLAN, late of New York, whose 

scientific merits need no comment, being already known to our friends in 

Philadelphia, 





Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on their part shall be made to promote the improvement of those | 
yaung gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereafter be com- 
mitted to their care, and that the best masters are and always shall be en- | 

inthe various departments of this Sehool. Mr. Rand superintends | 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well known. | 

The course of instruetion comprehends the Classics, French and Spanish | 

, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complete English | 
education. (¢> For terms apply at the School. 

January 24, 1831. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


PYNHE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. } 
The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous | 
Vignettes. 
The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, | 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- | 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort bas been | 
spared te vbtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty j 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed | 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 
i> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter's Wreath 
have been received. 





THE REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


UST received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 

poetry and prose, for 1851, edited by ‘I’, H. Burney, with illustrations. 

The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engravings, 
splendidly bound in embossed leather, 

Vhe Iris for 1831—12 plates. 

The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&c. 

by E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 

‘ Corner of Fourth and Chesnet streets, 


For sale 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


. ust received, “‘ The, Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz-: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
* of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, 'T of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remni, Sybles’ Temple, 
© Pivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake ofLugo. . . 
_[T%ne Remembrancer, Falstaff's Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 


Bijou, Musical Gem, &¢ kc. . 
EF. L. CAREY & A. HART, 





THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
i & published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, un the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 


advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 
ceived by Jupau Dosson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, wil] please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 


— 





CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 

ery next month, ConsipERATIONS UPON CHRISTIAN TRUTHS AND 

Curist1an Duties, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 

Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 

prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 

E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler's Lives of the 
Sainis, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio,quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. ((> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 





NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 
ust received, and for Sale by E. LIT'TELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusaders,a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 
O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 


| piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave,monody on the:leath 
| of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 


Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Seotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted anil arranged for the 


| piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 


from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 

iano ferte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No. 
9, 10, 11, 12. 





NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable. 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 
Ship JULIUS CESAR, Thomas L. M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. F 
Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 
Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 
Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. ’ 
These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in a!! 
respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 


particulars apply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 





x 
PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


PRERSON 8 wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from L for this pert, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, maynow «lo so by apr!) 
ing to ROBERT TA¥LOR, 








— For sale by 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets 


No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 

























